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PREFACE 



In i8i8 the author of this book was six- 

^^ teen years old; he wagered that he would 

v^ write a volume in a fortnight He com- 

^ posed Bug-JargaL Sixteen is the age at 

J which we wager about everything and im- 

provise upon everything. 
\ This book, therefore, was written two 

years before Hans of Iceland. And although, 
^ seven years later, in 1825, the author recast 

and rewrote it in great part, it is none the 
less, both in plot and in many ii^dents, 
the author's first work. 

He begs pardon of his ceaders for placing 
before them, details of so little importance ; 
but he thought that the few who love to 
classify by progress in growth and by order 



of birth the works of a poet, however obscure 
he may be, would not be offended with him 
for giving them the age of Bug-Jargal; and, 
as for himself, like those travelers who turn 
back in the midst of their way and seek to 
discover once more in the foggy folds of the 
horizon the place from whence they set out, 
he would here call to mind that period of 
security, boldness and assurance, when he 
undertook so immense a theme: the revolt 
of the blacks of San Domingo in 1791, a 
struggle of giants, three worlds interested 
in the fray, Europe and Africa as the foes, 
America as the field. 



March 34, 183a. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 



The following episode, founded upon the revolt of the 
slaves of San Domingo in 1791, has a circumstantial man- 
ner,* which would have been enough to prevent the author 
jfrom publishing it. A sketch of the work, however, havidg 
already been printed, and distributed in a limited number 
of copies, in 1820, at a time when the politics of the day 
were' very little occupied with Hayti, it is evident that, if 
the subje6t he treats has since acquired a new degree of 
interest, it is not the fault of the author. Events have 
arranged themselves for the book, not the book for events. 

Be that as it may, the author did not dream of with- 
drawing this work from the kind of twilight in which it 
was enshrouded; but being apprised that a publisher in 
the capital proposed to reprint his anon)rmous sketch, 
he thought he ought to forestall that reprint b^bringing 
out his work himself, reviewed, and, to a cert^^extent, 
recast; a precaution which saves his pride as an author 
from a shock, and the publisher aforementioned from a 
bad speculation. 

Several distinguished persons who, either as colonists 
or as frin6tionaries, were concerned in the troubles of San 
Domingo, having learned of the approaching publication 

1 This pre&ce, which accompanied the first editions, was written in January, 
x8a6. 
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of this episode, have .been kind enough to communicate to 
the author materials which are the more precious, as most 
of them have ûever been published. For this the author 
here tenders them his grateful thanks. These documents 
have been singularly useful to him in correéling what the 
narrative of Captain D'Auvemey left incomplete in /espeél 
of local coloring, and uncertain as regards historic truth; 

In conclusion, he ought also to inform the reader 
that the story of Bug-Jargal is only a fragment of a more 
extensive work, which was to have been composed under 
the title of Tales of the Tent, The author supposes that, 
during the wars of the Revolution, several French officers 
agree to while away the long nights of bivouac, each in his 
turn, by the recital of some one of their adventures. The 
episode now published was a part of that series of narra- 
tives ; it can be detached without inconvenience ; and 
besides, the work of which it was to form a part has not 
been finished, never -will be, and is.net worth finishing. 
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JARGAL. 



CHAPTER I. 



When it came the turn of Captain Leopold 
D'Auvemey, with an air of surprise, he assured his 
comrades that he really could recall no event of his 
life which might lay claim to their attention. 

"But, Captain," said Lieutenant Henri, "still, it 
is said that you have been a traveller, and seen the 
world. Have you not visited the West Indies, 

Africa, Italy, and Spain ? Ah, Captain, your 

lame dog!" 

D'Auvemey started, let his cigar fall and turned 

suddenly toward the entrance of the tent, at the 

moment that an enormous dog came limping to hi 

the 
side. As the dog passed, he crushed the cigar ' 

Captain heeded it not. The dog wagged his *^ 
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licked his master's feet, uttered many a faint whine, 
and, after several sorry attempts at antics and gam- 
bols, came and crouched before him. The Captain, 
• with deep emotion, caressed him mechanically with 
his left hand, while with the other he loosened the 
glazed strap of his gorget, repeating from time to 
time, 

"You here, Rask! you here!" 

At length he exclaimed, 

"But who brought you back ?" 

"By your leave. Captain " 

For some moments Sergeant Thaddeus had been 
standing at the uplifted curtain of the tent, his right 
arm enveloped in the folds of his overcoat, his eyes 
^ moistening with tears, watching silently the denoue- 
ment of .this Odyssey. As it drew near its close he 
ventured these words : 

" By your leave^ Captain " 

D'Auvemey raised his eyes. 

"You, Thad! and how the devil could you do 

it } Poor dog ! I thought him in the English 

camp. Where did you find him V 

"Thank God! I am as happy. Captain, as that 
little nephew of yours was, when you first set him 
to decline Uomu, a horn ; cornu, of a horn 

"Never mind that, but tell me, where did you 
find him.?" 
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''I did not find him. Captain, although I went in 
search of him." 

The Captain rose and eictended his hand to the 
Sergeant; but the Sergeant's hand still remained 
enveloped in his overcoat The Captain did not 
observe it 

"The £3u5l is you see. Captain, since pocwr 

Rask was lost, I perceived, by your leave, if you 
please, that you seemed to miss something.* To 
tell you the truth, I believe that very evening that 
he did not come back, as usual, to share my ration, 
old Thad came very near crying like a baby. But 
no, thank God ! twice only in my life have I shed 
tears ; the first time when ^ the day when '* 

The Sergeant looked at his Captain hesitatingly. 

"The second was, when it struck the fancy of 
that odd and merry Balthazar, corporal in the sev- 
enth demi-brigade, to make me tear the hides off à 
bunch of onions." 

"I think," exclaimed Henri, as he burst into a 
loud laugh, "that you omitted to tell us on what 
occasion you first wept." 

" Was it not, my old fiîend, when you were dubbed 
first grenadier of France, by Latour D'Auvergne?" 
'asked the Captain, affeaionately, still caressing the 
dog. 

"No, Captain; if Sergeant Thaddeus could shed 
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tears, you will acknowledge that it could have been 
on that day only when he shouted ^fire^ upon Bug- - 
Jargal, sometimes called Pierrot" 

A cloud passed over the features of D'Auvemey. 
Quickly approaching the Sergeant, he made an effort 
to grasp his hand; but notwithstanding so great 
an honor, old Thaddeus still kept his arm hidden 
beneath his overcoat. 

"Yes, Captain," continued Thaddeus, retiring a 
few steps, while D'Auvemey fixed his eyes upon 
him with a painful expression, "yes, I shed tears 
that day ; yes, he was worthy of a man's tears. He 
was black, it is true, but gunpowder is black too, 
and and " 

The honest Sergeant was racking his. brain to 
find a noble finale for his whimsical comparison. 
There was something in this approach to a simile 
which pleased his fancy, but he essayed in vain to 
give it utterance ; and after charging, so to speak, 
many times upon his idea at every vulnerable point, 
like a general repulsed from a fortified post, he sud- 
denly raised the siege and continued, unmindful of 
the smiles of the young officers who were listening. 

" Do you recoUeél, Captain, this poor negro when 
he arrived, all out of breath, at the very moment 
that his ten comrades were brought forth .^ Yes, 
they were already bound I had command of 
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the platoon. And when he unbound them himself 
to take their place, though they refused ; but he was 
inflexible. O, what a man ! He was a real Gibral- 
tar. And then. Captain, when he stood there, as if 
he were going to lead ofi* a dance, and his dog, the 
same Rask who is here, who knew what was going 
to be done and seized me by the throat " 

"Thad," interrupted the Captain, "you do not 
usually pass over that part of your story, without 
bestowing a few caresses on Rask; see, how he 
looks at you!" 

"You are right. Captain," answered Thaddeus, 
with embarrassment, "poor Rask is looking at me,. 

but old Malagrida used to tell me it was a bad 

sign to pat a dog with the left hand." 

"Ai^d why not use the right } " asked D' Auvemey, 

. with surprise, for the first time observing the arm 

enveloped in the overcoat, and the paleness of 

Thad's face. The embarrassment of the Sergeant 

seemed to increase. 

"By your leave, Captain, the truth is You 

already have a maimed dog ; I fear you are also to 
have a maimed sergeant." 

The Captain started fi"om his seat. 

" How ? What ? What say you my old Thad- 
deus.^ Maimed! Let's «ee your arm. Maimed! 
Good God ! " 



./ 
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D' Auvemey trembled ; the Sergeant slowly un- 
rolled his cape, and offered to the eye of his Captain 
his arm wrapped in a bloody handkerchief 

"Oh! my God!" murmured the Captain, as he 
carefully raised the bandage. "But tell me, my 
old friend, how ? " 

" O, it is a>very easy matter. I told you that I 
saw your uneasiness since those cursed English 
stole aw^y from us your noble dog, poor Rask, his 

dog , Enough, enough ; I resolved to fetch him 

back again to-day, should it cost me my life, so that 
I might eat supper to-night with a good appetite. 
So, after giving your soldier, Mathelet, orders to 
give the best polish to your best uniform, as to- 
morrow is the day of battle, I stole quietly out of 
camp, and, with only my sabre, took my way across 
the hedges, to reach the English camp by the short- 
est cut. I had hardly gained the first outposts, 
when, by your leave, Qiptain, I discovered in a little 
copse upon my left a riotous troop of the redcoats. 
Crawling up to spy out their business, without their 
catching a glimpse of me, I discovered in the midst 
of them Rask bound to a liree, while two John 
Bulls, naked as two Hottentots, were boxing away 
at each otlier's bones, and making as great a racket 
as the bass-drums of a demi-brigade. They were 
two English privates, fighting for the ownership of 
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your stolen dog. The moment Rask saw me, he 
gave such a pull to his collar that the rope snapped, 
and in a twinkling the fellow was at my heels. As 
you might imagine, the troop did not long stay be- 
hind. I plunged into the wood; Rask followed. 
Many a bullet whistled past my head. Rask barked ; 
but happily they could not hear him for their own 
noisy outcry of ^French dog^ French dog I' as if your 
dog was not a splendid San Domingan dog. ^ Never 
mind ; I crossed the thicket, and was just coming 
out of it, when two redcoats presented themselves 
to me.. My sabre rid me of one of them, and 
would doubtless have delivered me from the other, 

if his pistol had not been loaded with ball 

You see my right arm. Never mind ; French dog 
fell upon his neck like an old acquaintance; the 
Englishman fell strangled, and I think he found it 
a rough embrace. Now, why should that devil of a 
man be as eager to catch me as ever a beggar was 
after a Seminarist f* 

"Well, Thad has got back to camp again, and 
Rask too. I am only sorry that God did not keep 
that ball to send me in the battle to-morrow, that's 
all." 

The feice of the old Sergeant darkened at the 
thought of not having received the wound in battle. 

"Thaddeus!" cried the Captain, in an irritated 
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tone; then he added Jess harshly: "Why were 
you so foolish as thus to expose your life for a 
dog?" 

" It was not for a dog, Captain ; it was for Rask." 

D'Auvemey's countenance relaxed. The Ser- 
geant continued, 

"For Rask— his dog " 

" Enough, enough, my old Thad ! " exclaimed the 
Captain, raising his hand to his eyes. 

"Come," added he after a short pause, "lean upon 
my arm and come to the quarters of the siurgeon." 

After a moderate resistance, Thaddeus yielded. 
The dog, who during this scene had in his joy half 
gnawed through a fine bearskin of his master's, 
sprang up and followed them. 
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CHAPTER IL 

This episode had awakened the liveliest curiosity 
in the breasts of the mirthful story-tellers. 

Captain Leopold D'Auvemey was one of that 
class of men, who, upon whatever round of the 
ladder fortune or the fluéluations of society may 
have left them, always inspire a high degree of re- 
speél and interest. There was nothing, however, 
in his appearance that would impress at first sight ; 
his manners were cold and his features indifierent 
A tropical sun, while bronzing his face, had failed 
to give him that vivacity of gesture and conversa- 
tion which is found in the Creole, united with a 
nonchalance that is frequently full of grace. D'Au- 
vemey was a man of few words, rarely a listener, 
but always seemed ready for aftion. First upon his 
horse, and the last in his tent, he seemed to seek in 
bodily fatigue diversion from his thoughts. Upon 
the early wrinkles of his brow, these thoughts had 
engraven their sad severity. They were not of that 
kind of which men can rid themselves by commu- 
nication, nor of that species which, readUy mixing 
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in frivolous conversation, are soon absorbed in the 
ideas of others. Leopold D' Auvemey, whose phys- 
ical powers the arduous labors of war could not sub- 
due, seemed to experience an insupportable fatigue 
in what are termed the encounters of wit. He 
shunned controversy as he courted battle. If he 
occasionally allowed himself to be drawn into a dis- 
pute, he would throw out a few sentiments, full of 
good sense and solid reason, and then, at the very 
point of convincing his adversary, would stop 

suddenly, saying: ^^ What is the use? " 

and go out to ask his commander what could be 
done, while awaiting the hour for the charge or the 
assault. 

His comrades pardoned his cold, taciturn arid 
reserved hp-bits, for they found him on every occa- 
sion brave, generous and benevolent. The lives of 
many of them he had saved, at the risk of his own, 
and they had learned that, though his lips were 
rarely opened, his purse at least was never closed. 
Beloved by the army, he was even forgiven for 
making himself venerated. 

Still he was young. Though supposed to be 
about thirty, he lacked many years of that age. 
Notwithstanding he had been fighting how for some 
time in the ranks of the Republican army, his ad- 
ventures were unknown. The only being, besides 
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Rask, who ever elicited from him any lively démon- 
stration of attachment, was the noble old Sergeant 
Thaddeus, who had with him entered the corps, and 
never left him. Thaddeus sometimes told a few 
vague particulars of his fortunes. 

It was known that D'Auvemey had suffered 
greal reverses of fortune in the West Indies ; that 
having married in San Domingo, he soon after lost 
his wife and all his relatives in the massacres which 
marked the progress of the Revolution in that mag- 
nificent colony^ At this period of French history, 
reverses of this chara6ler were so common that they 
elicited a kind of universal sympathy, in which all 
seemed ready to assume and bear a part. But Cap- 
tain D'Auvemey was less commiserated for the 
losses he had suffered, than for his manner of sup- 
porting them. In fa<5l, beneath his icy indifference, 
the quiverings of an internal and incurable wound 
were sometimes seen. 

From the commencement of a battle his brow 
would appear calm. Dining the aftion he was as 
intrepid as if he was seeking to become a general; 
after victory he was as modest as if his highest 
desire were to be a private in the ranks. His com- 
rades, observing his contempt of honor and advance- 
ment, could not compreh*end why, before a battle, 
he seemed to be expefting something, not divining 

* ■ % • 
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that D'Auvemey, amid all the chances of war, had 
but one wish— death. 

On one occasion the National Representatives 
commissioned to attend the army nominated him 
brigadier-general upon the field of battle : he de- 
clined the honor, because by separating from his 
company it would be necessary to part with his 
Sergeant Thaddeus. A few days after he offered 
to head an expedition of great danger, from which, 
contrary to universal anticipation, and his own 
wishes, he returned. He was then overheard to 
regret his former refusal of promotion, "for," said 
he, "since the enemy's cannon always spares me, 
the guillotine, which strikes all who rise, might 
perhaps have demanded my head," 



CHAPTER III. 

Such was the man whose history, when he had 
left the tent, gave rise to the following conversa- 
tion: 

"I'll wager," exclaimed Lieutenant Henri, wiping 
from his red boot a large spot of mud which the 
dog had left upon it as he hobbled by, " Til wager 
that the Captain would not exchange his dog's lame 
foot even for those ten baskets of Madeira we had 
a glimpse of the other day in the general's 
wagon." 

"Tut, tut!" said Aid-de-camp Paschal, gaily, 
"that would be a bad bargain. I know something 
about that matter; the baskets are now empty, 
and," he added in a serious tone, "thirty bottles 
with their corks out would, you will confess, Lieu- 
tenant, be of less value than the paw of this poor 
dog, out of which at least could be m^de a little 
bell-handle." 

The gravity with which the Aid-de-camp pro- 
nounded these last words- convulsed the company 
with laughter. The young officer of the Basque- 
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Hussars, Alfred, who alone had not joined in the 
merriment, exclaimed with an air of chagrin, 

"I do not see, gentlemen, any great subjeél of 
mirth in what has passed. This dog and this Ser- 
geant, whom I have seen about D'Auvemey ever 
since I have known him, appear to me to be objeéls 
that should excite some interest Indeed, this 
scene " 

Provoked by the chagrin of V^lfred and the gay 
humor of the rest, Paschal interrupted him, 

"This scene is very sentimental. What does it 
amount to t A dog recovered and an arm broken ! " 

"Captain Paschal, you are wrong," replied Henri, 
tossing the bottle he had just emptied out of the 

tent; "this Bug , or so-called Pierrot, has 

awakened my curiosity extraordinarily." 

Though half inclined to be angry. Paschal was 
appeased on observing that his glass, which he 
thought empty, was full. D'Auvemey returned and 
resumed his seat without uttering a word. He 
seemed thoughtful, but his countenance was more 
composed. So absent-minded did he appear to be 
that he heard nothing of what was said around him, 
Rask, who had followed him, lay down at his feet 
and watched him anxiously. 

"Your glass, Captain D'Auvemey. Try this." 

"Thank God!" said the Captain, thinking that 
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he was answering a question from Paschal, ''the 
wound is not dangerous — the arm is not broken." 

The involuntary respe<5l which the Captain in- 
spired in all his companions in arms alone re- 
strained the laughter that was ready to burst from 
the lips of Henri 

"As you are no longer apprehensive for Thad- 
deus/' he replied, "and we are all assembled here 
to shorten this long night of bivouac by relating 
our several adventures, I hope, my dear friend, you 
will redeem your promise by telling us the history 

of your lame dog and of Bug ^ I don't know 

what, or Pierrot, this genuine Gibraltar." 

To this desire, ekpressed in a half-serious, half- 
jesting tone, D'Auvemey would not have responded, 
had not all joined their entreaties to those of the 
Lieutenant. At length he yielded to their solicita- * 
tions. 

"I will endeavor to gratify you, gentlemen, but 
you must e3q)eâ: only a hasty narration of a very 
plain event, in which I play but a subordinate part. 
If the attachment which exists between Rask, 
Thaddeus and myself, has led you to anticipate 
something extraordinary, I warn you that you have 
deceived yourselves. I will begin." 

Silence was instantly restored. Paschal emptied 
at one draught his glass of brandy, and Hei^'^ 
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wrapped himself in his bearskin for proteâion 
against the chill night air, while Alfred .ceased 
humming his favorite Galician air, mata-perros. 

D'Auvemey mused for a moment, as if to call to 
mind events long since replaced by others; at 
length he began, slowly, almost in a whisper, and 
with frequent pauses. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



"Though bom in France, I was sent in my 
early years to San Domingo, to an uncle, a col- 
onist of great wealth, whose daughter I was to 
marry. 

"The residence of my uncle was near Fort Gali- 
fet, and his plantations occupied the larger portioa 
of the plains of the Acul. This unfortunate po- 
sition, the mention of which may seem to you 
unimportant, was one of the primary causes of 
the disasters and destru<5lion of my family. 

" Eight hundred negroes cultivated the immense 
domains of my Uncle. I must confess that the 
pitiable condition of these slaves was rendered still 
worse by the insensibility of their master. My 
uncle belonged to that class of planters, fortunately 
limited in numbers, whose hearts had been hardened 
by a long-continued habit of despotism. Accus- 
tomed to be obeyed at the first glance, the least 
hesitation on the part of a slave was punished with 
the severest treatment, while the intercession of his 
children fi-equently served only to increase his 

2 
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anger. Upon such occasions we could usually do 
no more than meliorate in secret the misfortunes 
we could not prevent*' 

''Here is sentiment for you!'' said Henri, in an 
undertone, leaning toward his neighbor. "I hope 
the Captain will not let the misfortimes of the 
ci-devant blacks pass without an incidental disserta- 
tion upon the duties which humanity imposes, and 
so forth. Tm siure it would not have been omitted 
at the Massiac Club/'^ 

" I will thank you, Henri, to spare me your ridi- 
ciile," coldly observed D'Auvemey, who had under- 
stood him. He resumed : 

''Among all these slaves one only had found 
Êivor with my uncle. He was a Spanish dwarf, a 
griffe^ in color, who had been presented to him by 
Lord Effingham, Governor of Jamaica. 

*Ofir readers have no doubt fingotten, that the Massiae Qub, of which Lieu- 
tenant Henri speaks, was an association of negro^hiUa, This club, formed in 
Paris upon the outbreak of the Revolution, had instigated most of the insurrec- 
tions yàààx at tliat time burst forth in the colonies. 

Some may perhaps be astonished at the bold levity with which the young Lieu- 
tenant rallies the pkUanthrapUts who at that period reigned by the grace of the 
ezecutiooer. But we must recoUeâ that before, during and after the Reign of 
Terror, free d om of thought and speedi found refuge in the camp. This noble 
* privilqipe occasionally cost a general his head, but the dazzlmg glwy of those brave 
soldiers is freed from all reproach by the Êu5t that the inft»mers of the Convention 
I at tiiem as the " Messieurs of the A rmy of the Rkme."* 



* An accurate definition of terms will perhaps bè necessary to the i 
of this word. M. Moreau de Saint Mëry, develi^ing the system of Franklin, has 
dassed in generic species the different tints which the mixture of the colored pc^m- 
lation presents. He supposes man to form, by the union of whites with whites 
and blacks with blacks, a totality capable of division iatq.ODe hundred and twenty- 
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''My uncle, who» during a long residence in 
Kiazily had contra<5led the habit of Portuguese os- 
tentation, loved to surround himself with a retinue 
correspondent to his wealth. Numerous slaves, 
dressed in livery like European servants, gave his 
house the appearance of a baronial castle. That 
nothmg might be wanting, he had dubbed Lord 
Effingham's slave his fool, in imitation of those old 
feudal princes who kept jesters at their courts. 
The griffe Habibrah (this was his name) was one 
of those singular beings, whose physical confor- 
mation is so strange that they would appear to 
be monstrous if they were not ridiculous. This 
hideous dwarf, feit, short and pot-bellied, moved 
about with extraordinary rapidity on a pair of slen- 
der, weak legs, whict, when he sat down, folded 
under him like the legs of a spider. His enormous 
head, deeply sunken between his shoulders, bristled 
with red frizzly wool, and was set off by a pair of 

eight parts. Proceeding on this principle, he affirms that an mdividual is near or 
distant from either ccdor, as Jie ai^noaches or lece^ from die sixty^fourth term, 
which constitutes the proportional mean. According to this system, every man 
ivfao is not eight parts white is accomited black. From black to white nine princi- 
pal stocks are distinguished, with intermediate varieties according to the greater or 
leas number of parts which they retain of one or the other cdior. These nine 
species are the sacatra, the gri^ the marabout, the mulatto, the quadroon, the 
mongrel, the mamekmc, the quateranne and the sang-mêlé. The sang-mâé, con' 
tianbg its amalgamation with the white blood, is finally lost in it We are assured, • 
however, that there is always perceptible on a particular part of the body the 
iaeflËHseable trace of its origin. The grift is the result of five combinations, and 
may potrioss from twenty-ibttr to thirty-two parts white bkiod, and fromoghty-sûc 
to one htmdred and fiMv bbck. 
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ears so large that his comrades were accustomed to 
say that Habibrah used them to wipe his eyes 
when he wept His face was always a grimace and 
always changing: a singular mobility of features 
which at least gave his ugliness the advantage 
of variety. My uncle liked him for his uncom- 
mon deformity and his unalterable gaiety. Ha- 
bibrah was his favorite. While the other slaves 
were over-burdened with labor, Habibrah had no 
other care than to bear behind his master a large 
Em of bird-of-paradise feathers to keep off the flies 
and mosquitoes. Seated on a rush mat at my 
uncle's feet, the dwarf always received upon his 
own plate the remains of his master's favorite 
dishes. Habibrah, to manifest his gratitude for so 
many favors, made use of his buffoon's privilege, 
his right to do everything and say anything, only 
for the diversion of his master, setting off his 
thousand silly remarks by contortions, and at the 
slightest signal of my uncle he would run with the 
agility of an ape and the submission of a dog. 

" I did not like this slave. There was something 
too cringing in his servility, and if slavery does not 
dishonor, servitude debases. I felt benevolent 
•sympathy for those imhappy negroes whom I saw 
toiling all day, with scarcely as much clothing as 
might conceal their chains; but this deformed 
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buffoon, this fawning slave, with his ridiculous 
dress variegated with lace and spotted with little 
bells, awakened in me nothing but contempt The 
dwarf never employed the influence which his 
servility had gained over their common patron for 
the b^efit of his brethren. He had never besought 
pardon from a master who so often inflidled severe 
punishment, but was even overheard one day, when 
he thought himself alone with my uncle, urging 
him to redouble his severity towards his own uiifor- 

^ tunate comrades. The other slaves, however, who 

would have been supposed to look upon him with 
distrust and jealousy, did not appear to hate him. 
On the contrary, he inspired them with a degree of 
respeiSHid fear, far removed from hostility, and when 
they saw him passing about among their cabins, 
with his huge pointed cap ornamented with tiny 
bells, on which he had traced strange figures in red 
ink, they would say to each other in a whisper, 
* He is an é?*/.*^ 

"These minutiae, gentlemen, to which I have 

\^ called your attention, at that time occupied my 

thoughts but very little. Completely absorbed in 
the unmingled emotions of a love across which 
nothing seemed destined to pass, a love felt and 
shared from childhood by the woman who was 

^A sorcerer. 
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allotted to my arms, I gave little heed to anything 
which was not Marie. Accustomed from xsiy 
tenderest years to regard as my future bride her 
who was already a kind of sister, there had sprui^ 
up between us a fondness, the nature of which will 
hardly be understood when I describe it as a com- 
mingling of fraternal devotedness with impassioned 
elevation of soul and conjugal confidence. Few 
men have passed their early years more happily 
than I; few have felt their souls expand into life 
under a more lovely sky, and under the influence 
of a concord more delicious with happiness in the 
present and hope for the future. Surrounded almost 
from birth with all the luxuries of opulence, with 
all the privileges of rank in a country where color 
suffices to confer it, passing my days near the 
being who possessed all my love, beholding this 
love encouraged by our relatives who alone could 
have thwarted it, and all this at an age when the 
blood dances in the veins, in a land where summer 
is eternal and nature is wonderful : was there any- 
thing wanting to complete my blind faith in my 
happy star; was there anything wanting to give 
me a right to say, *few men have passed their 
early years more happily than I?*" 

The Captain hesitated a moment, as if words 
failed him at these recolleftions of happiness. 
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Then he continued, in a tone of deep melan- 
choly : 

^'It is true that I have now a still better right to 
add, that no one could pass his latter days more 
miserably." 

And then, as if he had gained strength from the 
intaisity of his grid) he continued in a calm voice : 



k 



CHAPTER V. 

''It was in the midst of such illusions and such 
blind hopes that I reached my twentieth year. It 
iwould be completed in the month of August, 1791, 
and my uncle had fixed upon this period for my 
union with Marie. 

.*' You will readily conceive that the prospeft of 
such speedy happiness absorbed all my faculties, 
and how indistin<5l my recolleélion must' be of .the 
political controversies which had for the two previ- 
ous years been agitating the colony. I will not 
therefore detain you with the stories of Peinier, nor . 
of M. de Blanchela^de, nor of the unhappy Colonel 
Mauduit, who met so tragical a fate. Nor will I 
depiél the rivalry of the Provincial Assembly of 
the North with the Colonial, which assumed the 
title of General Assembly, imagining the word 
colonial to savor of slavery. These miserable con- 
' tentions, which then carried away all minds, have - 
now no interest except through the disasters which 
they produced, for myself, amid these mutiial 
jealousies which divided the Cape and Port-au- 
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Prince» if I held any opinion it was of course in 
favor of the Cape, as we dwelt within its limits, 
and in favor of the Provincial Assembly, of which 
my uncle was a member. 

''On a single occasion I chanced to take an a<5live 
part in a debate upon the affairs of the day. It 
was on the occasion of that disastrous decree of 
May 15th, 1791, by which the National Assembly 
of France admitted ^ee people of color to an equal 
participation in political rights with the whites. 
At a ball given in Cape Hzytien by the Governor, 
a number of young colonists were speaking vehe- 
mently of this enaélment, which so deeply mortified 
the vanity, perhaps well-founded, of the whites. I 
had not yet mingled in the conversation, when I 
saw a rich planter approaching the group, who 
was hardly admitted in white society, and whose 
equivocal color threw suspicion on his origin. 
Advancing hastily toward this man, I addressed 
him aloud: 

"'Pass on, sir; things are being said here which 
would be disagreeable to you who have sang-mêlé 
in your veins.' >^ 

"This imputation irritated him to such a degree 
that he sent me a challenge. We were both 
wounded in the duel. I was wrong, I confess, in 
this provocation, and it is probable that what we 

2* 
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term the prejudice of color would have been insuffi- 
cient to drive me to the step, but this man had for 
some time past dared to raise his eyes toward my 
cousin, and when he received that unexpeéled 
humiliation from me, he had just been dancing 
with her. 

^Be that as it may, I watched with rapture the 
approach of the hour when Marie would be given 
to me, and I saw nothing of the tonstantly increas- 
ing efiervescence which kept all men about me in 
so violent an agitation. Gazing intently on my 
approaching felicity, I was blind to the fearful 
cloud which already nearly covered oiu: political 
horizon, and which, when it burst, was to uproot all 
existing things. Not that any,, even the most 
timid, seriously anticipated à revolt of the slaves 
(they despised them too deeply to fear them), but 
there existed between the whites and the free 
.mulattoes alone hatred enough to overturn the 
existing order of things in the colony, whenever 
the fatal day should come for this long-suppressed 
volcano to explode. Early in that month of Au- 
. gust, so ardently prayed for by myself, a strange 
incident occurred, which dashed an unexpe^ed 
anxiety into the midst of my tranquil hopes. 



CHAPTER VL 

''My uncle had constroâed, upon the banks of a 
beautifiil river which watered his plantation, a small 
pavilion of boughs, siurounded J>y a dense copse, 
which Marie daily visited to inhale the refreshing 
sea-breezes which from morning till night, during 
the hotter months of the year, blow regularly 
upon San Domingo, and the force of which is 
increased or decreased in exaél ratio to the heat of 
the day. 

"I myself made it a point to embellish this 
retreat every morning with the rarest flowers I 
could procure. 

"One day Marie came running to meet me, in 
terror. Entering her verdant cabinet as usual, she 
discovered, with mingled surprise and alarm, all the 
flowers with which I had that morning decked it 
torn in pieces and trodden under foot ; a bouquet 
of freshly gathered marigolds had been laid upon 
her accustomed seat. She had not yet recovered ^ 
from her fright, when she heard the sound of a 
guitar issuing from the very midst of the copse 
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surrounding the pavilion ; then a voice, which was 
not mine» began tenderly to sing a song, that 
appeared to her Spanish, but of which her pertur- 
bation, and doubtless her maiden modesty also, had 
prevented her from distinguishing an3rthing more 
than her own name, frequently repeated. Then she 
had betaken herself to headlong flight, fortunately 
finding no obstacle in her way. This recital filled 
me with transports of indignation and jealousy. 
My first suspicions fastened upon the sang-mêlé, 
with whom I had recently had an altercation, but 
in my perplexity I resolved to do nothing rashly. 
I reassured poor Marie, and I promised to watch 
over her incessantly until the day, soon to come, 
when I should be permitted to take her into still 
closer prote6lion. 

"Rightly conjefturing that the audacious in- 
truder, whose insolence had given, Marie such 
fright, would not content himself with a first at- 
tempt to disclose what I divined to be his passion 
for her, I placed myself in ambush that very even- 
ing, after all on the plantation were asleep, at the 
base of the building in which lay my betrothed. 
• Concealed in the thicket of tall sugar-cane, I waited. 
f I did not wait in yain. Toward midnight, a grave, 
melancholy prelude, rising in the silence a few steps 
from me, suddenly .awakened my attention. The 
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sound strdtk me like a blow; it was a guitar; it 
was just under Marie's window. Brandishing my 
poniard in a delirium of rage, I sprang toward the 
spot from which the sounds came, crushing under 
my feet the brittle stalks of the sugar-cane. Sud- 
denly I felt that I was seized and thrown down by 
a power which seemed to me superhuman; my 
poniard was wrenched from my grasp and I saw it 
flash above my head At the same time two glar- 
ing eyes gleamed in the darkness close above my 
own, and from a double row of white teeth, of 
which I caught a glimpse in the gloom, escaped 
these words, pronounced in the smothered accent 
of rage, ' Te tengô^te tengo! ^ /^$ /»a a/ f\ 't ) 

"Astounded rather than terrified, I struggled, 
but in vain, with my formidable adversary, and 
already the^KHnt of the steel had pierced my cloth- 
ing, when Marie, awakened by the guitar and the 
noise of steps ahd voices, suddenly presented her- 
self at the window. She recognized my voice, 
saw the glistening of the poniard, and uttered a 
shriek of anguish and terror. 

"That rending cry paralyzed the arm of my vic- 
torious antagonist; he paused as if petrified by an 
enchantment; for an instant in his indecision he 
held the poniard at my breast, then suddenly fling- 

' * X*v« got you, I've ffot you. 
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ing it down, he exclaimed in French: ^Nml tumt 
elk pleurerait tropT^ 

''As he finished these mysterious words he dis- 
appeared in the cane-thicket, and before I had risen 
from the gromid, bruised in this strange and un- 
equal struggle, not a sound, not a vestige remained 
of his presence or departure. 

''It would be difficult for me to tell what passed 
through my mind when I recovered from my first 
astonishment in the arms of my lovely Marie, to 
whom I had been so strangely preserved by him 
even who seemed to be disputing her affedtions 
with me. I was more indignant than ever at the 
appearance of an unexpeéled rival, and chagrined 
at being indebted to him for life. After all, argued 
my pride, it is to Marie I owe it, for it was the 
power of her voice that flung down the poniard? I 
could not deny, however, that there was something 
magnanimous in the feeling which had prompted 
my unknown rival to spare me. But who was this 
rival? I puzzled myself with suspicions, each of 
which destroyed the others. It could not be the 
sang-mêlé planter, whom my jealousy had at first 
accused. He was îzi from possessing that extra- 
ordinary physical strength, and, moreover, it was 
not his voice. The person with whom I had wres- 

^No^no; ih* would weep too much. 
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tied seemed to be naked to the waist None but 
slaves in the colonies are thus habited. But this 
could not be a slave; sentiments, such as had 
influenced him to cast away the poniard, could not 
by any possibility belong to a slave ; and besides, 
my whole soul revolted from the supposition that 
I had a rival in a slave. Who was he, then? I 
resolved to wait and watch. 



CHAPTER VII. 

'' Marie had awakened the old nurse, who was to 
her the mother she had lost while yet in the cradle. 
I passed the remainder of the night by her, and-as 
soon as the day broke we informed my uncle of 
these inexplicable occurrences. His surprise was 
extreme; but his pride, like my own, would not 
allow him to entertain the idea that the unknown 
lover of his daughter could be a slave. The nurse 
received orders not to leave Marie for a moment ; 
and as the sessions of the Provincial Assembly, 
the cares which the increasingly menacing attitude 
of colonial affairs gave to the principal colonists, 
and the working of his plantations, left my uncle 
no leisure, he authorized me to attend his daughter 
upon all her walks imtil the day of our marriage, 
which was fixed for the twenty-second of August 
At the same time, presuming that the hew lover 
could only ^ have come firom beyond his domains, 
^ he ordered the inclosures henceforth to be watched 

night and day more striftly than ever. 

"Having taken these precautions in concert 
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with my unclç, I was eager to put them to the 
proo£ I went to the pavilion on the river side," 
and repairing the disorder of the preceding even- 
ing, I decked it again with flowers, as I had been 
accustomed to embellish it for Marie. 

"When the hour arrived at which she went there, 
I armed myself with my carbine, loaded with ball, 
and proposed to my cousin to go with her to the 
pavilion. The old nurse followed. 

" Marie, to whom I had not mentioned that I had 
removed the traces which had frightened her on 
the previous evening, first entered the leafy cabinet 

"'See, Leopold,' said she, *my arbor is in the 
same disorder as when I left it yesterday; your 
labor has been wasted, your flower^ are torn and 
withered. What astonishes pie most,' added she, 
picking up a bouquet of wild marigolds which had 
been laid upon the turf seat, 'what astonishes 
me most is that this vile bouquet has lost none 
of its freshness since yesterday. Look, my dear 
Leopold, it has the appearance of being but just 
gathered.' 

" I was petrified with astonishment and rage. In 

fe6l, my morning's labor was already destroyed, and 

these sad flowers, the freshness of which aston- 

^ished my poor Marie, had insolently assumed the 

places of the roses I had strewn there. 
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'''Be calm/ said Marie, who observed my agita^ 
tion, 'be calm; it is a thing of the past; this 
intruder will certainly never return; let us put it 
all under our feet, like this odious bouquet' 

"I took good care not to undeceive her, for fear 
of alarming her ; and, without telling her that he 
who, she thought, would never return had already 
retiuned, I sujBered her to gratify her innocent 
indignation and trample the marigolds under her 
feet Then, trusting that the time had come for 
the discovery of my mysterious rival, I seated 
Marie in silence between her nurse and mysel£ 

"Scarcely had we taken our seats, when Marie 
placed her finger upon my lips ; sounds, weakened 
by the wind and the rippling of the water, reached 
her ear. I listened; it was the same sad, slow 
prelude which on the preceding night had roused 
my fury. I would have started from my seat; a 
gesture fi'om Marie held me back. 

"'Leopold,* said she, in a whisper, 'restrain your* 
self; perhaps he is about to sing, and no doubt his 
words will discover who he is.' 

" In Êtct, a voice, the harmony of which was at 
once masculine and plaintive, rose a moment after* 
ward from the depths of the wood, and blended with 
the grave notes of the guitar a Spanish ballad, 
every syllable of which resounded so distin6lly in 
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my ear, that to this day my memory retains almost 
every expression: 

^* Wherefore dost thou fly from me, Maria ?^ Wherefore 
dost thou fly from më, O maiden ? Why that terror when 
thou hearest me? I am indeed formidable! I know to 
love, to suffer, and to sing ! 

"'When, throi]^h the outspringing branches of the cocoa 
trees upon the river side, I see thy light, pure form gliding, 
my vision is dazzled, O Maria ! And I seem to see a spirit 
pass by! 

'''And when I hear, O Maria! the enchanting accents 
which escape like a melody from thy lips, I seem to hear 
my throbbing heart, mingling its plaintive murmur with thy 
harmonious voice. 

'"Alas, thy voice to me is sweeter than the song of Uiose 
young birds which spread their wings in the heavens, and 
which come from my native land ; 

"'From my native land, where I reigned a king; from my 
native land, where I was free. 

" ' Free and a king, O maiden ! I will forget all for thee ; 
I will forget all : kingdom, feunily, duty, vengeance ; yes, even 
vengeance, though the time is soon coming for gathering this 
bitter yet delicious fruit, so late in ripening ! ' 

"The voice had sung the preceding stanzas with 
frequent and melancholy pauses, but as it finished 
these last lines it had assumed a terrible accent 

"'O Maria! thou art like a noble palm, slender and gendy 
balanced upon its trunk, and in the eye of thy young adorer 
thou art refleéled like the palm in the transparent waters of 
the fountain. 

«'But knowest thou not, that sometimes there dwells in 

lit was judged «MfeM to reproduce here at l««*h ^ ""^ "^ ^ ^P*"*^ j 

I 
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the dep^ of the desert a hurricane, jealous of the hs^piness 
of the beloved fountain? It rushes forth; the air and the 
sand are mingled together under the flapping of its heavy 
pinions ; it wraps the tree and the spring in a iiery whirl- 
wind ; and the fountain is dried up, and the palm-tree feels 
the green circle of its leaves, majestic as a crown and grace- 
ful as silken locks, withering under the death-blast 

"'Tremble, O white daughter of Hispaniola!^ Trenlble, 
lest all around thee soon become a hurricane and a desert! 
Then wilt thou regret the love which might have conduéted 
thee to me, ^ the joyous katha, the bird of safety, guides 
the traveler to the fountain across the sands of Africa. 

*** And wherefore wouldst thou repuls^ my love, Maria? I 
am a king, and my brow rises above all that are human. 
Thou art white, and I am black : but day must be wedded to 
night to give birth to the aurwa and the sunset, which are 
more beautiful ths^i either.' '* 

* Our readers are doubdeas aware that this was die first name ghren to San 
Domingo^ by Christopher Colombua, at the tiine oT its diaoovciy, in Deoemberf 
149a. 



. CHAPTER VIII. 

^A DEEP sigh, prolonged upon the trembling 
chords of the guitar, accompanied these last words. 
I was boiling with rage. *A king! — black! — a 
slave!' A multitude of incoherent ideas, awakened 
by the mysterious song which I had just heard, 
whiiied^hrough my brain. A violent desire to have 
done with this unknown being, who thus dared to 
associate the name of Marie with songs of love 
and defiance, took possession of my soul. I seized 
my carbine convulsively, and rushed headlong from 
the pavilion. Marie, in terror, extended her arms 
to keep me back, but I had already plunged into 
the thicket on that side whence the voice had 
proceeded. I searched the copse on every side ; 
I plunged the muzzle of my carbine into the 
bushes, hunted about all the large trees, stirred 
up all the taller plants. 

"Nothing, nothing, nothing, continually. This 
fruitless search, together with fruitless refle<5tions 
on the song I had just heard, added conftision to 
my anger. Would, then, this insolent rival always 
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elude my arm as well as my conjeéhire? Could I 
neither imagine him nor encounter him? 

''At this moment the sound of bells roused me 
from my revery!. I turned around. The dwarf 
Habibrah was at my side. 

" * Good day, master/ said he, with a reverential 
bow, but his sinister glance, obliquely direéled 
toward me, appeared to remark with an indefina- 
ble expression of malice and triumph the anxiety 
depiéled on my brow. 

"'Speak!' I exclaimed impatiently. 'Have you 
seen anybody in this wood?' 

'"None but yourself, seftor mio,' replied he 
calmly. 

" ' Have you heard no voice V 

"The slave paused a moment, as if thinking 
what he should reply. I was boiling with rage. 

"'Quick,' said I, 'answer instantly, wretch! 
Have you heard a voice here?' 

"Boldly fastening upon me the glance of his 
eyes, round as those of a wild-*cat, he replied : 

***Que quiere decir usted^ by a voice, master? 
There are voices everywhere and in everything. 
There are the voices of the birds; there is the 
voice of the waters ; there is the voice of the wind 
in the leaves.' 

^What do you awanf 
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''I interrupted him by a violent shaking. 

"'Miserable buffoon! cease to make me your 
jest, or you shall hear the voice of a carbine. 
Answer me forthwith. Have you heard in this 
wood a man singing a Spanish air ?' 

"*Yes, seâor/ replied he, unmoved, *and some 
words of the air. Wait, master, and I will tell you 
all about it I was walking along the borders of 
this thicket, listening to what the little silver bells 
of my gorray were saying in my ear. All at once 
the wmd added to this concert some words of a 
language you call Spanish, the first I ever lisped, 
when my age was counted by months instead of 
years, and when my mother suspended me on her 
back by strings of red and yellow wool. I love . 
that language ; it recalls to me the time when I 
was little, but not a dwarf: a child, but not a fooL 
I approached the voice and heard the conclusion of 
his song.' 

***Well, is that all?' demanded I, impatiently. 

"*Yes, master hermosoy but if you wish I will 
tell you what the man is who was singing.' 

" I was almost ready to embrace the poor buffoon. 

*** Speak,' I cried, 'speak, Habibrah; here is my 
purse, and ten heavier purses are yours if you tell 
me who this man is.' 

^ By thb term the Spaaiali grifib drwjgnate» his fool's cap. 
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" He took the purse, opened it and smiled 

"*I}$es boisas heavier than this! But, demonic t 
that would make a full fanega of good crowns 
stamped with the image del rey Luis quince^ as 
many as would be needed to sow the field of the 
magician of Grenada, Altomino, who knew the art 
of making them spring Up buenos dob tones; but 
don't be angry, young master, I am coming to the 
point* 

*'* Recall, seftor, the last words of. the song: 
^'Thou art white and I am black, but day must be 
wedded to night to give birth to the aurora and the 
sunset, which are more beautiful than either." ' '^*- 

"'Now if that song tells the truth, the griffe 
Habibrah, your humble slave, sprung from the 
union of a negress and a white, is more beautiful 
than yourself, seftorito de amor. I am the offspring 
of the day wedded to the night ; I am the aurora 
and the sunset, of which the Spanish song speaks, 
and you are only the day. Then I am more beau- 
tiful than yourself, si usted quiere} more beautiful 
than a white.* 

"The dwarf interspersed this strsuige exposition 
with loud bursts of laughter. I interrupted him 
again. 

"What are you coming at by these extrava- 

* If yott I 
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His yawning and hideous jaws were stretched out toward a young black— Pa^e 49. 
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ganzas? Will all that tell me what the man is 
who was singing in the wood ? 

"/Precisely, master/ replied the buffoon with a 
malicious smile. 'It is plain that el hombre who 
could sing such extravaganzas, as you call them, 
can be and is none but a fool like me! I have 
earned las diez boisas! 

" I had raised my hand to chastise thé insolent 
pleasantry of the emancipated slave, when sud- 
denly I heard a fearful shriek from the thicket 
surrounding the pavilion by the river. It was 
Marie's voice. 

"I leaped, I ran, I flew, asking myself in terror 
what new misfortune I could have to fear. Breath- 
le$s I reached the verdant cabinet A hideous 
sight awaited me. 

"A monstrous crocodile, whose body was half 
hidden under the reeds and mangroves of the river 
bank, had pushed his enormous head through one 
of the green arches which sustained the roof of 
the pavilion. * His yawning and hideous jaws were 
stretched out toward a young black of colossal 
stature, who with one arm supported the terrified 
girl, while with the other he was boldly plunging a 
two-edged axe between the serrated jaws of the 
monster. The crocodile struggled furiously against 
the bold and powerful hand which held him at bay. 

3 • 
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At the moment I appeared, at the entrance of the 
arbor, Marie uttered a cry of joy, tore herself from 
the arms of the negro and cast herself into mine, 
exclaiming, *I am saved /' 

"At this movement, at these words of Marie, the 
negro hastily turned, crossed his arms on his heav- 
ing breast, and casting a melancholy glance upon 
my betrothed, stood immovable, seeming not to 
perceive that the crocodile was upon him, that it 
had freed itself from ,the axe and was on the point 
of seizing him. All would have' been over with the 
courageous black, if, placing Marie upon the lap 
of her nurse, who, more dead than alive, had 
remained all the while seated upon a bench, I had 
not advanced to the monster and fired my carbine 
dire6lly into his mouth. 

"The thunderstricken animal twice or thrice 
opened his bleeding jaws and swimming eyes, and 
then shut them again ; but it was only a convulsive 
effort, and suddenly he turned with a loud crash 
upon his back, and his two broad scaly paws 
stiffened. He was dead. 

"The negro whose life I had so fortunately 
saved, turned his head and watched the last quiv- 
erings of the monster ; then he fixed his eyes upon 
the ground and, raising them slowly toward Marie, 
who, leaning upon jny breast, had completely recov- 
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ered, he said to me, and the tone of his voice 
expressed even more than, despair: 

'''Porque le has matadoV^ 

"Then he strode away, without awaiting my 
answer, into the thicket and was lost to vie^. 

^ Why did you kill him? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

*'This terrible scene, this singular denouement, 
the various emotions which had preceded, accom- 
panied and followed my futile search in the wood, 
produced a chaos in my brain. Marie was still 
absorbed in her fright, and some time elapsed 
before we could communicate our incoherent 
thoughts, otherwise than by glances and pressures 
of the hand. At length I broke the silence. 

"'Come, Marie, let us go! Some ill omen 
hangs over this place!' 

"She rose eagerly, as if she had only been 
awaiting my permission, placed her arm in mine, 
and we walked away. 

. "Then I asked her how it happened that at 
the very moment of her fearful peril, she had 
received the miraculous assistance of this bladk, 
and if she knew who owned the slave ; for the 
coarse drawers which scarcely covered his naked- 
ness, plainly discovered that he belonged to the 
lowest class of the inhabitants of the island. 

"'This man,' said Marie, 'is doubtless one of 
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my father's negroes, who must have been at work 
near the river, when the sudden appearance of 
the crocodile caused me to utter the shriek 
which warned you of my danger. All I can tell 
you is, that that very instant he rushed from the 
wood, and came to my relief.' 

"'From which quarter did he come.?' I asked. 

"'From the side opposite to that whence the 
singing proceeded the moment before, and where 
you had just entered the thicket' 

"This circumstance disturbed the comparison 
which I had involuntarily made between the Span- 
ish words addressed to me by the negro on 
retiring, and the romance which my unknown 
rival had sung in the same language. 

"Additional probabilities, however, had already 
presented themselves to my imagination. This 
negro, of stature almost , gigantic, and of pro- 
digious strength, was probably the rude antagonist 
whom I had encountered on the previous night 
The circumstanoe of his nudity was another 
remarkable indication. The singer in the grove 
had said, 'I am black — ' Another coincidence. 
He had declared himself a king, and yet this man 
was but a slave ; but not without astonishment did 
I recall the air of boldness and of majesty stamped 
upon his countenance, amid all the charaâeristics 
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of the African race-^the lustre oi his eye, the 
whiteness of his teeth contrasting with the 
blackness of his skin, the breadth of his brow, 
surprising in a negro, the scornful inflation which 
imparted to his lips and nostrils so proud and 
commanding an expression, his noble mien, the 
beauty of his form, which, though rendered meagre 
and somewhat repulsive by the toils of daily labor, 
still possessed a Herculean development. - 1 repre- 
sented to myself the imposing appearance of this 
slave, and I thought that it might well befit a king. 

"Then, calling up a host of other incidents, my 
suspicions would fall with a thrill of rage upon this 
insolent negro; I longed to find and punish him. 
Again all my hesitation would return. 

" In reality, what was the foundation of all my 
suspicions? A large part of the island of San 
Domingo was in the possession of Spain, from 
which it resulted that many negroes, either belong- 
ing originally to the colonists of San Domingo, or 
born there, introduced the Spanish language into 
their own jargon. And because this slave had 
addressed me a few words in Spanish, was it a 
sufficient reason for supposing him the author of a 
ballad in that language, a fa6l which necessarily 
^ implied a degree of mental culture impossible, in 

my estimation, for a slave .^ 
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"As to this mysterious reproach, which he di- 
reeled to me for killing the crocodile, it discovered 
in the slave a disgust of life, which might be ex- 
plained by his condition as a slave, without having 
recourse to the hypothesis of an impossible aflfec- 
tion for his master's daughter. 

"His presence in the thicket around the arbor 
was perhaps merely fortuitous ; his strength and 
stature were insufficient proofs of his identity with 
my noélumal antagonist Upon so slight sus- 
picions could I make so terrible an accusation 
against him before my uncle, and deliver over to 
the implacable vengeance of his pride a poor slave, 
who had displayed such fortitude in succoring 
Marie ? 

"Just as these refledlions had softened my anger, 
Marie entirely dissipated it by saying in her sweet 
voice — 

" * My dear Leopold, we should be grateful to this 
brave negro; but for him I had perished! You 
would have come too late/ 

"Those few words were decisive. It did not 
change my intention of seeking out the slave who 
had saved Marie, but it also changed the objeél of 
that "Search. It had been for punishment ; it now 
was for reward. 

" My uncle having learned from me that he owed 
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his daughter's life to one of his slaves, promised me 
his liberty, if I could discover him among the 
multitude of those poor unfortunates. 



CHAPTER X. 

S 

"Hitherto my natural disposition had inclined 
me to keep aloof from the plantations where the 
blacks labored It was too painfiil for me te behold 
the sufferings of beings whom I could not reheve. 
But when upon the following day my uncle pro- 
posed to have my company in his tour of inspec- 
tion, I accepted the proposal with eagerness, 
hoping to discover among the laborers the savior of 
my darling Marie. 

" In this survey I had an opportunity of witness- 
ing the power which the master's glance possesses 
over his slaves ; but at the same time, how dearly 
this power is bought! The negroes, trembling in 
the presence of my imcle, redoubled their efforts 
and their aétivity; and yet how much hate there 
was in this terror. 

"Irrascible by habit, my uncle was ready to fedl 
into a passion, even at failing to meet with a subjeét 
for his anger, when his buffoon Habibiali, wHo 
always followed him, called his attention to a black, 
who, overcome with btigup, lay asleep under a- 
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thicket of date-trees. The affrighted negro sprang 
up, and as he rose, exposed to view a young Bengal 
rose-bush, upon which he had carelessly lain, and 
which was a favorite of my uncle. The shrub was 
ruined. The master, already irritated at what he 
considered the idleness of the slave, became furious 
at this sight B-side himself with rage, he de- 
tached from his belt the whip, armed with pointed 
thongs, which he always carried with him upon his 
walks, and raised his arm to strike the negro who 
had fallen upon his knees. 

"The whip did not fall. I shall never forget that 
moment. A powerful grasp suddenly arrested the 
hand of the colonist. A black (the very man 
whom I sought) exclaimed in French — 

"'Strike me, for I have offended you, but -strike 
not my brother, who has only touched your rose- 
bush.' 

"This^ unexpefted interposition of the man to 
whom I owed the safety of Marie, his gestures, his 
look, the imperious accents of his voice, struck me 
with astonishment But his generous imprudence, 
far from covering my uncle with shame, only in- 
creased his rage, and turned it from the sufferer to 
his defender. Exasperated at this, my uncle disen- 
gaged his arm from the grasp of the athletic negro, 
loading him with threats^ and again raised his whip 
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to strike him. This time the whip was wrested 
from his hand The black broke the nail-studded 
handle as easily as if it were a straw, and trampled 
under his feet the shameful instrument of ven- 
geance. I was motionless with surprise, my uncle 
with fury ; never before had his authority thus been 
set at defiance. His eyes rolled as if ready to 
burst from their sockets; his blue lips trembled. 
For a moment the slave looked upon him calmly, 
then suddenly and with dignity presenting to him 
an axe that he held in his hand, 

"'White,' said he, 'if you would strike me, at 
least take this weapon.' 

"My uncle, who was beside himseli^ would 
certainly have granted his request, and was^ 
grasping the axe, when I in my turn interfered. 
Quickly seizing the weapon, I threw it into the 
well of a noriay which was at hand. 

"'What are you doing.?' exclaimed my uncle, 
angrily. 

" ' I am sparing you,' I replied, ' the misfortune 
of striking the preserver of your daughter. To 
this slave you owe the life of Marie ; this is the 
negro whose liberty you have promised me.' 

" The moment was ill-chosen to claim the 
promise. My words gained little hold upon the 
exasperated planter. 
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" ' His liberty/ replied he, gloomily. ' Yes, he* 
deserves to see the end of his slavery. His 
liberty! We shall see what sort of liberty the 
judges of the court-martial will award himl' 

"The ill-omened words made my blood run 
cold. Marie and I supplicated in vain, The 
negjo, whose negligence had given rise to this 
scene, was punished with the bastinado, and his 
defender was immured within the dungeons of 
Fort Galifet, for having lifted his hand against 
a white. This, from a slave to his master, was 
a capital crime. 



CHAPTER XL 

"You can judge, geritlemen, to what a height 
my interest and curiosity must have been ex- 
cited by all these circumstances. . I made par- 
ticular inquiries concerning the prisoner. I 
learned that his companions seemed to have 
the deepest respeél for the young negro. À 
slave like themselves, a signal from his hand 
insured their instant obedience. He had not 
been bom in the cabins ; they knew neither his 
faJther nor his mother ; it was reported that a few 
years previous to that time, he had been cast 
upon San Domingo by a slave-ship. This cir- 
cumstance rendered still more remarkable the 
sway which he exercised over all his companions, 
not excepting even the créole bla;cks, who, you 
are doubtless aware, gentlemen, usually profess 
the most profound contempt for the Congo ne- 
groes — ^an improper and indefinite term, by which 
are designated in the colonies all slaves who have 
been brought from Africa. 

"Though he seemed to be absorbed in the 
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deepest melancholy, his extraordinary strength, 
united to a wonderful skill, rendered him the most 
valuable slave upon the plantations. He could 
turn the wheel of the norias with greater rapidity 
and for a longer time than could be done by the 
best horse. He often performed the labor of ten 
of his companions in a day, to save them from 
the punishment allotted to negligence or fatigue. 
Thus he won the adoration of the slaves, but the 
veneration which they bore him, though entirely 
difierent from the superstitious terror with which 
they invested the jester Habibrah, seemed also 
to have some hidden cause ; it was a sort of wor- 
ship. 

** The most singular thing, they said, was that 
he was as gentle and unassuming with his equals, 
who gloried in obeying him, as he was proud and 
haughty when confronted with the overseers. It 
is but just to remark, that the privileged slaves, 
these intermediate links which conneél the chain 
©f servitude to that of despotism, uniting with 
the baseness of their condition the insolence of 
authority, took a malignant pleasure in burdening 
him with labor and hardships. Nevertheless, it 
seemed that they could not withhold their respeft 
for the proud sense of honor which had led him 
to affront my uncle. Not one of them had ever 
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ventured to înflîél upon him hiuniliating punish- 
ment If for any cause he happened to be con- 
demned to it, twenty negroes would rise and offer 
to suffer in his stead, while without moving a 
muscle he would calmly witness the execution of 
the punishment, as if they were only discharging a 
duty. This singular man was known throughout 
the negro quarters by the name of Pierrot 



CHAPTER XII. _ 

"All these things intensely excited my youth- 
ful imagination. Full of gratitude and compassion, 
Marie commended and shared my enthusiasm, 
and Pierrot acquired so strong a hold upon our 
interest, that I resolved to see him and to 
serve him. How should I find means to speak 
with him ? 

"Although still young, yet as ne|)hew of one 
of the wealthiest colonists of Cape Haytien, I 
was captain of the militia of the parish of the. 
Acul. Fort Galifet was guarded by them and 
by a detachment of yellow dragoons, whose 
chief, usually a sub-officer of this company, held 
the command of the Fort. Just at this period 
the commandant was brother of a poor colonist, 
to whom I had, fortunately, rendered some im- 
portant services, and who was entirely devoted 
to me." 

Here the whole party interrupted D*Auvemey 
by the exclamation, " Thaddeus !" 

" You have guessed it, gentlemen," resumed 
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the Captain. "You will readily understand that 
it was not difficult through his aid to obtain 
access to the negro's cell. As captain of the 
militia I had a right to visit the Fort. How- 
ever, to avoid awakening the suspicions of my 
uncle, whose anger had by no means cooled, 
I was careful to repair thither at the hour in 
which he took his siesta ; all the soldiers, ex- 
cepting those on guard, were also asleep. Guided 
by Thaddeus I reached, the door of the cell; 
Thaddeus opened it and withdrew. I entered. 
• * The black was seated ; his extraordinary 
stat];re would not permit him to stand ereél. 
He was* not alone ; an enormous dog moved 
growling towards me*. 'Rask!' cried the black. 
The young dog was still, returned and crouched 
at his master's feet, where he continued to 
devour some wretched fragments. 

*' I was in uniform ; the light given to the 
narrow dungeon by the loophole was so feeble 
that Pierrot could not distinguish who I was. 

"*I am ready,' said he, in a calm tone. As 
he uttered these words, he half arose, 

"'I am ready,* he repeated. 

"'I thought,' said I, in surprise at the free- 
dom of his movements, *I thought you were in 
irons.* 
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"Emotion made my voice tremble. The pris- 
oner did not appear to recognize me. He pushed 
with his foot something which made a metallic 
sound. 

" ' Irons ? I have broken them.' 

"There was something in the tone with which 
he uttered these last w<»ds which seemed to 
say, '/ w<is not made to bear chains^ 

"I resumed, 

" * I was not told that your dog was feft 
you.' 

*"I let him in mysel£' 

" My astonishment continued to increase. The 
door of the cell was closed on the outside by 
a triple bolt. The loophole, scarcely six inches 
across, was secured by two iron bars. He 
seemed to have perceived the drift of my re- 
flexions, for rising as much as the low ceiling 
would permit, he detached without effort an 
enormous stone beneath the embrasure, and re- 
moved the bars that were fastened to the outer 
edge of this stone, and thus effeéled an open- 
ing through which two men could easily pass. 
This opening looked out upon the grove of 
cocoa and palm trees, which covered the hill 
on the side of which the fort was built. Sur- 
prise held me dumb ; suddenly a beam of light 
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shone upon my face. The prisoner started up, 
as if by mistake he had trodden upon an adder, 
and his forehead struck against the stone ceil- 
ing. An undefinable commingling of a multitude 
of confli<5ling sentiments, a strange expressiqn of 
hatred, kindness, and sorrowful astonishment, 
passed into his eyes. Then • suddenly resuming 
sway over his thoughts, his features in an in- 
stant again became calm and cold, and he 
fastened his gaze with indifference upon mine. 
He stared me in the face, as if he knew me not 

"*I can live two days longer without eating,' 
said he. • 

"I started with horror. I then noticed the 
starved appearance of the unhappy captive. He 
continued : 

" ' My dog can eat only from my hand ; if I had 
not enlarged the loophole poor Rask must have 
starved. It is better that it should be me than 
he, since I must die anyway.* 

" * No,' I exclaimed ; * No ; you shall not die of 
starvation.' 

" He did not understand me. 

" ' Doubtless,' he continued, with a bitter smile, 
' I could have lived two days longer without eating ; 
but I am ready, Mr. Officer; to-day is still better 
than to-morrow. Do not harm Rask.' 
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" I now understood what he meant by saying, '/ 
ant ready! Charged with a crime punishable with 
death, he thought I had come to condudt him to 
execution ; and yet this man, endowed with such 
colossal strength, and with the means of flight open 
before him, calmly and gently repeated to a compar- 
ative child, ' / am ready! 

" * Do not harm Rask,' he said once more. 

" I could contain myself no longer. 

"'What!* said I, * You take me, then, for your 
executioner; and even doubt^my humanity toward 
this poor dog, who has done nothing to me.' 

" He began to relent ; his tone changed. -s. 

" ' White,* said he, extending his hand, * pardon 
me. I love my dog ; and,' added he, after a moment 
of silence, ' your race has done me much harm.' 

".I clasped him, I pressed his hand, I imdeceived 
him. 

" * Do you not recognize me,' said I. 

" * I knew that you were a white, and in the eyes 
of the whites, however kind they may be, a black is 
of small consequence. Besides, I have reason to 
complain of you.' , 

" * For what !' I exclaimed in astonishment. 

" * Have you not twice preserved my life V 

"This singular accusation excited a smile; he 
perceived it, and continued bitterly : 
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"'Yes, I have a right to complain. You have 
saved me from a crocodile and from a colonist ; and 
still worse, you have taken away my right to hate^ 
you. I am indeed miserable !' 

"The singularity of his language and ideas no 
longer surprised me ; they were in harmony with 
himself. 

" ' My indebtedness to you is still greater than 
yours to me,' I replied. * To you I owe the life of 
my betrothed Marie.' 

" He started as with an eleftric shock. ^ Maria !' 
he ejaculated in a stifled voice ; and his head fell 
upon his hands, which clutched violently, while the 
great walls of his chest rose and fell with heavy 
sighs. 

"I acknowledge that my suppressed suspicions 
were awakened, but they were revived without 
anger or jealousy. I was too near happiness, and 
he too near death, for such a rival, if indeed he 
were one, to excite in me any other sentiments 
than those of benevolence and pity. 

" At length he raised his head. 'Go,' said he ; 
' do not thank me.' 

" After a pause he added, ' Yet my rank is not 
inferior to yours !' 

" These last words seemed to disclose an order 
of ideas which intensely piqued my curiosity; I 
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** His manner was impressive ; I promised as he 
desired, without really understanding what he 
meant by the words, ' if you ever distrust me* 
He took the hollow shell of the nut, gathered on 
the day of my first visit, and which he had pre- 
served, filled it with palm-juice, touched it to my 
lips, then quaffed it at a draught From that 
day forward he always called me brother. 

"Meanwhile I began to cherish a hope of his 
deliverance. My uncle's first irritation had passed 
away. The festivities of my approaching mar- 
riage with his daughter had occupied his mind 
with gentler thoughts. Marie united her sup- 
plications to mine. I represented to him that 
Pierrot had not intended to offend him, but only 
to prevent him from committing an act of se- 
verity which was perhaps excessive ; that by his 
daring struggle with the crocodile he had rescued 
Marie from certain death ; that to him we were 
both indebted, he for his ^daughter, and I for my 
bride. I urged, moreover, that Pierrot was the 
most vigorous among his slaves (for I no longer 
hoped to obtain his freedom, and would be con- 
tent with securing his life) ; that he could per- 
form the labor of ten negroes ; that his single 
arm was sufficient to set in motion the cylinders 
of a sugar-mill. He listened to my rhapsody and 
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importunity, and intimated that perhaps he would 
not follow up the accusation. I said nothing to 
the black of this change in my uncle, wishing to 
enjoy the pleasure of announcing to him his full- 
freedom, if I could obtain it What astonished 
me was. that, while he believed he was doomed 
to death, he made use of none of the means oi 
flight which were in his power. I spoke of it 
to him. *I must stay,' he replied, coldly, 'lest 
they think I am afraid.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

''One morning Marie came to me. She was 
radiant, and there was in her sweet face some- 
thing even more angelic than the joy of pure love. 
It was the consciousness of a good a<5lion. 

" ' Listen/ said she ; * in three days it will be 
.the twenty-second of August, and our wedding- 
day. We shall soon — * 

"I interrupted her. * Marie, do not say soon, 
for it is three days longer — three days!' She 
smiled and blushed. 

*'*Do not interrupt me, Leopold,' she con- 
tinued; 'an idea has occurred to me which will 
gratify you. You know that I went to town 
yesterday to purchase my wedding ornaments — 
not that I value these gems, these diamonds, for 
they make me no more beautiful in your eyes. 
I would give all the pearls in the world for one 
of those flowers destroyed by that wretched man 
who lefl the bimch of marigolds ^ but let that 
pass. It is my Êtther's pleasure to load me with 
all that sort of thing, and to gratify him I shall 
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desire to possess them. Yesterday there was a 
basquina of Chinese satin, with large flowers, put 
up in a box of sandal-wood, which I looked at 
much. It is very dear, but it is very rare. My 
father noticed that this robe attra<5led my atten- 
tion. Om our return I begged him to promise 
me a gift, after the manner of the old chevaliers ; 
you know he likes to be compared to an old cheva- 
lier. He swore, upon his honor, he would grant 
the present I demanded, whatever it might be. 
He thinks it is the Chinese satin basquina ; not 
at all ; it is Pierrot's life. That shall be my wed- 
ding gift' 

*' I could not refrain from clasping such an angel 
in my arms. My uncle's word was sacred ; 'and, 
while Marie proceeded" to claim from him its' ful-. 
fiUment, I hurried to Fort Galifet, to announce to 
Pierrot that his safety was henceforth certain. 

**^ Brother I' I cried on entering, 'brother! re- 
joice ! your life is saved. Marie has asked it of 
her father for her wedding gift !' 

** * The slave shuddered. ' Marie ! wedding ! my 
lifel How can all these go together .>* 

^"Very readily,' I answered. 'Marie, whose 
life you saved, is to be married — '' 

" ' To whom Ï shouted the slave, and his eyes 
grew wild and terrific. 
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"•Do you, not know?* I answered, gently; *to 
me.* 

** His fearfiil expression beoune gentle and 
resigned again. 

"*Ah! it is true/ said he, *it is to you. And 
what is the appointed day.'' 

"*The twenty-second of August' 

"'The twenty-second of August! Are you 
mad?' he exclaimed, with an expression of an- 
guish and terror. 

"He paused. I looked upon him in aston- 
ishment After a short silence, he clasped my 
hand warmly. 'Brother, I owe you so much 
that I must give you warning. Believe, me, 
return to the Cape, be married before the twenty- 
second oi August* 

" I endeavored in vain to learn the meaning of 
these enigmatic words. 

" ' Adieu !' said he, with singular solemnity. * I 
have, perhaps, already said too much ; but I hate 
ingratitude still more than perjury.' 

"I left him, filled with hesitation and appre- 
hensions, which, however, my thoughts of happi- 
ness soon dispelled. 

"My uncle withdrew his complaint that very 
day. I returned to the Fort, to liberate Pierrot. 
Thaddeus, knowing him to be free, entered the 
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prison with me. He was there no longer. Rask, 
who was there alone, came fawning upon me ; 
to his neck was attached a palm-leaf; I took 
it, and read these words : 

*** Thanks! you have saved my life a third 
time. Brother^ forget not your promise' Under- 
neath was written, as if for a signature, the 
words : * Yo que soy contrabandista! 

" The astonishment of Thaddeus was stiU 
greater than mine; ignorant of the secret of 
the loophole, he imagined that the negro ^ had 
metamorphosed himself into his dog. I did not 
disturb him in his belief contenting myself with 
exafling from him silence upon all he had seen. 

''I took away Rask; as we issued from the 
Fort, he dashed into the neighbori4g hedges 
and disappeared. 



CHAPTER XV. 

''My uncle was exasperated at the escape ût 
the slave. He ordered search to be made, and 
wrote to the governor, placing Pierrot entirely 
in his power if he should be retaken. 

"The twenty-second of August came. My 
union with Marie was celebrated with magnifi- 
cent pomp in the parish of the AcuL How 
happy was this day, from which all my misfor- 
tunes were to date! I was intoxicated with a 
joy which, those only who have experienced it 
can understand Pierrot and his ill-omened wam- 
ings were entirely forgotten. Night, so impa- 
tiently awaited, came at last. My young bride 
withdrew to the nuptial chamber, whither I could 
not follow as speedily as I would have wished. 
A tedious but indispensable duty first claimed 
my attention. My office of captain of the militia 
compelled me this night to go on duty at the 
post of the Acul; this precaution was then 
imperatively demanded by the troubled state of 
the colony; by the partial revolts of the blacks» 
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which, though promptly suppressed, had taken 
place in the preceding months of June and 
July, and even in the first days of August, in 
the 'Thibaud and Lagoscette plantations; and 
above all by the turbulent disposition of the 
free mulattoes, the irritation of whose feelings 
the recent execution of the rebel Ogé had 
served only to increase. My uncle was the 
first to call me to my official duties; I resigned 
myself ivithout a murmur. I put on my uni- 
form, and set forth. I visited the first stations 
without finding any cause for alarm ; but about 
midnight, as I was walking in a musing mood 
near the batteries oh the bay, I perceived in 
the horizon a reddish light rise and extend it- 
self, in the diredlion of Limonade and Saint 
Louis du Morin. Both the soldiers and myself 
at first attributed it to some accidental fire, but 
a moment after the flames became so distinâ, 
and the smoke, uplifted by the wind, increased 
and diickened to such a degree, that I promptly 
retraced my steps to the Fort, to give the alarm 
and send assistance. 

''Passing by the, cabins of our negroes, I 
wsis surprised at the extraordinary agitation 
which prevailed. Most of them were still awake» ^ 
and were talking with the greatest vivacity. Aa 
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odd name, Bug-^yàrgal, pronounced with much 
respeél, was frequently heard in the midst of 
their unintelligible jargon. However, I caught 
a few words, from which I gathered that the 
blacks on the northern plain were in open re* 
volt, and were setting on fire the dwellings and 
{dantations situated on the other side of the 
Gape. As I passed through a marshy piece of 
ground my foot stumbled against a heap of 
hatchets and pickaxes', hidden among the canes 
and rushes. Justly alarmed, I immediately put 
the militia of the Acul under arms, ordering 
them to keep stri<5l watch upon the slaves ; all 
became calm again. 

"Meanwhile the flames seemed every mo- 
ment to increase in the direélion of the Limbe. 
We could even distinguish the distant noise of 
artillery and musketry. About two in the morn- 
ing my uncle, whom I had awakened, unable 
loi^ger to conceal his alarm, ordered me to leave 
in the Acul a part of the militia, under the 
command of the lieutenant, and while my poor 
Marie was still asleep or awaiting my coming, 
I obeyed my uncle — ^who, as I have said, was a 
member of the provincial assembly — and with 
the remainder of the soldiers took up my march 
for the Cape. 
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''I shall never forget the aspedl of the city 
as I approached it The flames which were 
devoiiring the adjacent plantations spread over 
it a sombre light obscured by the torrents of 
smoke which the wind swept through the streets. 
Whirlwinds of sparks and cinders, formed by the 
burning fragments of the sugar-cane and driven 
with violence like a deluging snow upon the 
n)ofs of the dwellings and the rigging of the 
vessels moored in the roadstead, threatened the 
town every instant with a conflagration no less 
deplorable than that to which its envinnis were 
a prey. 

''It was^a hideous aQd imposing speâacle to 
behold, on one hand, the pallid inhabitants ex- 
ig their lives to dispute with this terrible 
scourgè^^ssession of the dwellings which alone 
remained oif their immense wealth ; while on^ the 
other, the shipping, dreading a similar fate, and 
favored by the wind which was so fatal to the 
unhappy colonists, were escaping tmder full sail 
over billows red with the bloody fires of the 
conflagration. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

''Deafened by the cannon from the forts, 
the outcries of the fugitives» and the distant 
crash of falling buildings, I knew not which 
way to direct my soldiers, when I encountered 
upon the parade-ground the captain of the Yellow 
Dragoons, who served us as g^ide. I will not 
pause, gentlemen, to describe the picture spread 
out before us upon the burning plfti. Others 
have depiâed these first disasters of the Cape i 

and I would pass rapidly over these recoUec- I 

tions of blood and fire. I will restriél myself | 

to saying that the rebellious slaves were, it was ^ 

said, already masters of the Dohdon, of the Ter- 
rier-Rouge, of the borough of Ouanaminte, and 
even of the unfortunate plantations of the Lim- 
be ; and the latter circumstance filled me with 
fearful apprehension, on account of its vicinity 
to the AcuL 

"I presented myself in haste at the palace 
of the governor, M. de Blanchelande. All was 
confusion, in which the governor shared I asked 
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him to give me orders, begging him to attend 
as quickly as possible to the safety of the Acul» 
since it was already threatened with destrudtion. 
He had with him M. de Rouvray, field-marshal» 
and one of the principal landed proprietors of 
the island; M. de Thouzard, lieutenant-colonel of 
the Cape regiment ; Ssome members of the Co^ 
lonial and Provincial Assemblies» and many of 
the principal colonists. At the moment of my 
appearance this council was in the midst of a 
tumultuou$ deliberation. 

"'Governor/ said a member of the Provincial 
Assembly, 'it is but too true; it is the slaves, 
and not tb# free sang-mêlés; we have long fore- 
seen and predicted it' 

"'You affirmed what you did not believe/ 
angrily rejoined a member of the Colonial As- 
sembly, called the General Assembly. ' You said 
it to gain credit at our expense, and you were 
so far from expedling a real insurre<ftion of the 
slaves, that it was the intrigues of your Assem- 
bly which in 1789 got up that ridiculous hoax 
of a revolt of three thousand blacks upon the 
bill of the Cape; a revolt in which only one 
national vdunteer was killed, and he by his own 
comrades 1 ' 

"'I repeat it/ resumed the Provincial, 'we saw 
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more clearly than you. That is plain enough. 
We remained here watching colonial afi^drs, 
while your assembly went off in a body to 
France, to get up a decree for that ludicrous 
ovation, which was finally wound up by the rep- 
rimands of the National Representation. Ridi- 
cuius must* 

''The member of the Colonial Assembly re- 
sponded with bitter disdain: 

**. ' Our fellow-dtizens reëleâed us unanimously T 

"'It was you/ replied the other, 'it was your 
exaggerations which took off the head of that 
uiifortimate man, who showed himself in a cdT- 
fee-house without the tri-colored cockade; and 
which hung the mulatto Lacombe for a petition 
commencing with these obsolete words: "In the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost!"' 

•"That is false!' cried the member of the 
General Assembly. *It is the struggle of prin- 
ciples with privileges— of the crooked against the 
hookedr 

" ' I have always thought so, jiir ; you are an 
independent r 

"To this reproach fi-om the member .of the 
Provincial Assembly, his adversary replied with 
a triumphant air: ^You confess yourself then. 
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to be a pompon blanc. I leave you under the 
weight of such an avowaL' 

**The quarrel would probably have proceeded 
further, had not thé governor interfered. 

*** What, gentlemen, has this to do with the 
imminent danger which threatens us? Advise 
me, and do not bandy words. Listen to the 
reports which have reached me. The revolt 
commenced at ten o'clock last night, among the 
negroes of the Turpin plantation. The slaves, 
commanded by an English neg^o named Bouck- 
mann, have dragged away the occupants of the. 
Clément, Trémès, Flaville, and Noë plantations. 
They have fired all the plantations and massa- 
cred the colonists with unheard of barbarity. A 
single circumstance will reveal to you all its 
horror. Their standard is the body of a child 
borne upon the end of a pike.' 

. ''M. de Blanchelande was interrupted by a 
shudder. 

**'This is what is passing without/ he con- 
tinued. 'Within, all is disorder. Many of the 
inhabitants of tile Cape have killed their slaves ; 
fear renders them cruel. The more moderate 
or brave limit themselves to shutting up under 
lock and key. The poor whites charge these 
disasters upon the free sang-mêlés. Many mu- 
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lattoes have nearly fallen viâims to the popu- 
lar fury. I have given them an asylum in a 
church, guarded by a battalion. And to prove 
that they are not in conspiracy with the revolted 
blacks, the sang-mélés ask of me arms and a 
post to defend' 

** ■ Do nothing of the kind 1' exclaimed a voice, 
which I recognized; it was that of the planter 
suspeéled of being a sang-mélé, with whom I 
had fought the duel 'Do nothing of the kind. 
Governor; give no arms to mulattoes/ 

"'You do not wish to fight» then?* said a 
colonist, haughtily. 

"The othet appeared not to und^stand, and 
continued: 'The sang-mêlés are our worst ene- 
mies. They alone are to be feared. I confess 
that we might expe<5l a revolt on their part, but 
not on that of the slaves. Do the slaves amount 
to anything?' 

"The poor man hoped by these inveôives 
against the mulattoes, to separate himself en- 
tirely fkom them, and to destroy in the minds 
of the whites who heard him, t)ie general opin- 
ion that he belonged to that despised caste. 
There was too much cowardice in the attempt 
for it to be successful. A murmur of disap- 
probation apprised him of this. 
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*' * Yes, sir/, said old Field^Marshal de Rouvray , 
'yes, the slaves do amount to something ; they are 
forty to three ; and we should be in a sorry case 
if we could oppose to the negroes and mulat- 
toes only such whites as youself." 

"The colonist bit his lips. 

"General/ resumed the governor, *what think 
you, then, of the petition of the mulattoes ? ' 

"*Give •th«ii arms. Governor!* replied M. de 
Rouvray; ^make use of anything!' and turning 
toward the suspeâed ccdonist: 'Do you hear, 
sir? go arm yourself/ 

" The humiliated colonist left the assemUy with 
all the marks of concentrated rage. 

" Meanwlule the cry of distress which burst 
forth throughout the town extended from time 
to time even to the residence of the governor, 
and recalled to the members of this conference 
the subjeél they had assembled to consider. 

"M. De Blanchelande hastily transmitted an 
order in pencil to an aide-de-camp, and broke 
the gloomy silence with which the assembly were 
listening to these alarming rumors. 

"'The sang-mêlés shall be armed, gentlemen, 
but there are many other measures to be 
taken.' 

" * The Provincial Assembly must be convoked,' 
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said the member of that Assembly, who had 
spoken at the moment of my entrance. 

"''The Provincial AssemUy I' repeated his an- 
tagonist of the Colonial Assembly. 'What is 
the Provincial Assembly?' 

'*' Because you are a member of the Colonial 
Assembly!' replied the Pompon blanc — 

''The Independent interrupted him: 

"'I no longer know either the Colonial or 
the Provincial There is but one Ass^nbly — 
the General Do you understand, sir?' 

« i Very well,' retorted the Pompon blanc, ' I tell 
you there is only the National Assembly of Paris.' 

"'Convoke the Provincial AssemUyf repeated 
the Independent, laughing, ' as if it were not dis* 
solved the moment the General Assembly decided 
on holding its sessions here.' 

" A universal exclamation burst forth from the 
auditory, disgusted with this idle discussion. 

" ' Messieurs Deputies,' cried a contraâor, ' while 
you amuse yourselves with this foolery, what is to 
become of my cotton and my cochineal.' 

'"And my four hundred thousand indigo plants 
at the Limbe !' added a planter. 

" ' And my negroes, for which I paid an average 
of thirty dollars a headl' said the captain of a 
slave ship. 
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*•* Every moment that you kwe,' continued 
another colonist, * costs me» sample and price list 
in hand, ten quintals of sugar, which at seventeen 
heavy piastres the quintal, is one hundred and 
thirty livres ten sous, French currency.* 

** * The Colonial, or what you call the General 
Assembly, is a usurper!' again began the other 
disputant, overcoming the tumult by strength of 
lungs. 'Let it remain at Port-au-Prince manu- 
faébiring decrees for two leagues of territory, and 
two days of duration, but let it leave us here in 
peace. The Cape belongs to the Provincial Con- 
gress of the north, and to it alone!* 

** * I ccmtend,' urged the Independent, ' that his 
excdlency the Governor has no right to convoke 
any other than the General Assembly of the repre- 
sentatives of the colony, presided over by M. de 
Cadiisch!' 

•* ' But where is your President, M. de Cadusch T 
asked the Pompon Mane, 'where is your assembly ? 
There are not yet four members here, while the 
Provincial Assembly is all present. Perhaps you 
desire to represent in your own person a whole 
''assembly, a whole colony?* 

** This rivalry of the two deputies, £dthful 
echoes of their respeélive assemblies, again called 
tx the interference of the Governor. 
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'"Gciitlemeii, win you never end with yoitr 
eternal assemblies, Provincial, General, Cobnial 
and National ? are you aiding the decisions of this 
assembly by invxddng three or four others?' - 

**' Morbleu f cried General de Rouvray, in a 
voice of thunder, bringing his fist violently down 
upon the council-table; ^what cursed babblers 1 
I would rather bawl against a twenty-four pounder. 
What are these two assemblies doing for us, 
who dispute precedence like two companies of 
grenadiers on mounting to the assault? Very 
Weill Convoke both of them, governor; I will 
make two regiments of them, and march them 
against the blacks, and we will see if their mus- 
kets will make as much noise as their tongues» 

"After this vigorous sally, he leaned toward 
his neighbor (it was myself) and said in a low 
voice: 'What can you expeâ fh>m a governor 
on the part of the king of France, between two 
assemblies, each pretending to be sovereign ? The 
fine talkers and the lawyers are spoiling every- 
thing here as they do in the metropolis. If I had 
the honor of being the king's lieutenant-general 
I woukl thrust all this canaille out of doors. I 
would say: *'Thc king reigns and I govern. I 
would send responsibility along with these self- 
styled representatives to the devil ; and with 
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twelve crosses of Saint Louis, promised in his 
majesty's name, I would sweep all the rebels 
into Tortuga Island, formerly inhabited by similar 
desperadoes, the buccaniers. Mark my words, 
young man, the philosophers gave birth to the 
philanthropists, who in turn begot the n^rophiles, 
who* have engendered the white-eaters, so called 
until we can find a Greek or Latin name for 
them. These professed liberal ideas, with which 
France is drunk, are a poison imder the tropics. 
We must treat the negroes with kindness and 
not raise them suddenly to freedom. All the 
horrors you behold this day in San Domingo spring 
from the Massiac club, and the insurrection of the 
slaves is only an echo to the fall of the Bastile.' 

'' While the old soldier thus exposed to me his 
policy, narrow but full of frankness and sincerity, 
the stormy discussion continued A colonist, one 
of the few who partook of thé revolutionary frenzy, 

calling himself citizen-general C ^ on account 

of having presided at some bloody executions, cried 
out: 

" ' Executions rather than battles 1 Nations 
must have terrible examples : Let us strike terror 
into the blacks I I allayed the revolts of June and 
July by planting on each side of the avenue to 
my dwelling the heads of fifty slaves, in Ueu of 
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palm trees. Let each one contribute his share 

to the proposition I make. Let us defend the 

approaches to the Cape with the negroes that we 

have left' 

' ^'Howl what imprudence r echoed from all 

sides. 

"'You do not understand me, gentlemen/ 
said the citizen-general ' Let us make a cordon 
of negro heads around the city, from Fort Picolet 
to Point Caracol. Their insurgent comrades will 
not dare approach. In such a moment as this 
we must make sacrifices for the common cause. 
I am the first to devote myself to it. I have 
five hundred slaves not yet revolted; they are 
at your service.* 

"'A shudder of horror received this execrable 
proposition. * Abominable! horrible!' exclaimed all 

" ' Such measures as these have already ruined 
us/ said a colonist ' Had the revolted slaves of 
July and August not been so hastily executed 
we would have been able to deteft the clue to 
the conspiracy» which the executioner's axe has 
severed.' 

"Citizen C for a moment preserved an 

angry silence ; then he muttered between his 
teeth : ' I cannot think I am an objeâ of sus- 
picion. I am conneéled with the negrophiles ; 
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I correspond with Brissot and Pruneau de Pomme- 
Gouge in France ; Hans-Sloane in England ; 
Magaw in America ; Pezll in Germany ; Olivarius 
in Denmark ; Wadstrohm in Sweden ; Peter 
Paulus in Holland ; Avendano in Spain ; and the 
Abbé Pietro Tamburini in Italy !' His voice rose 
in proportion as he advanced in his nomenclature 
of negrophiles. He concluded at length with the 
remark: 'But there are no philosophers here!' 

" M. de Blanchelande, for the third time, en- 
deavored to learn the opinions of the deputies. 

" * Your excellency/ said one voice, * this is my 
advice. Let us all embark on board the Leopard,, 
which is moored in the roadstead.' 

" * Let us offer a reward for the head of 
Bouckmann/ said another. 

" ' Let us acquaint the Governor of Jamaica 
with all this,' said a third. 

** ' Yes ; that he may send us again the derisory 
aid of five hundred muskets,' retorted a deputy 
of the Provincial Assembly. * Let us despatch a 
special vessel to France, your excellency, and 
wait ! ' 

" * Wait ! wait !' interrupted M. de Rouvray, vio- 
lently. 'Will the blacks wait? Will the flames 
which are already kindling about our city wait .^ 
M. de Thouzard, let the drums beat *' to arms ;" 
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take cannon and go out to meet the mass of the 
rebels with your grenadiers and chasseurs. Your 
exceQ«icy, let camps be formed in the parishes 
of the east ; establish posts at Trou and at Vat- 
lières ; I will myself take charge of the plains of 
Fort DauplmL I will direâ the works there ; my 
g^rand&ther, who was colonel of the Normandy. re- 
giment, served under Marshal Vauban ; I have 
studied Folard and Bezout, and have some experi- 
ence in the defense of a country. Besides, the 
plains of Fort Dauphin, almost hemmed in by the 
sea and the Spanish frontiers, are in the shape of 
a peninsula, and will in some sort prote6l them- 
selves ; the peninsula of the Mole offers a similar 
advantage. Xet us make use of this and let us a6l !' 
"'The energetic and positive language of the 
old veteran quickly silenced all discordant voices 
and opinions. The general was right. The con- 
sciousness which each one feels of his real interest, 
rallied all opinions around that of M. de Rouvray; 
and while the governor, by a grateful pressure 
of the hand, testified to the brave general officer 
that he felt the value of his counsels, though they 
haà been uttered like orders, and the importance 
of his assistance, all the planters joined in de- 
manding the prompt execution of the proposed 
measures. 
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''The two deputies of the rival assemblies alcme 
seemed to stand aloof from the general assent, 
and from their respective comers kept muttering 
over the words, encroachments of the executive^ 
hasty decisions and responsibility. 

" I availed myself of this moment to obtain 
from M. de Blanchelande the orders I was impa* 
ti^itly desiring, and left the assemblage to get 
my troops together and return immediately to the 
Acul, regardless of the &tigue which all suffered 
except mysel£ 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" Day was beginning to break. I was on the 
parade ground awakening the militia, who were ly- 
ing upon their cloaks, in inextricable confusion, pell 
mell with the Yellow and Red Dragoons, the fugi- 
tives of the plain, the bleating and bellowing cattle,, 
and the goods of all kinds which had been brought 
into the town by the planters of the environs. I 
had commenced tq get together my little band 
olit of this disorder, when I saw a Yellow Dragoon, 
covered with sweat and dust, riding at full speed 
toward me. I advanced to meet him, and from 
the few broken sentences that escaped him, I 
learned vf^ consternation that my fears had been 
realized ; the revolt had gained the Plains of 
the Acul, and the blacks were besieging Fort 
Galifet, in which the militia and the colonists had 
taken refuge. I ought to say that this Fort 
Galifet was a very insignificant affair, any earth- 
work being called a fort in San Domingo. 

" There was not a moment to be lost. Mount- 
ing those of my soldiers for whom I could find 
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horses, and guided by the dragoon, I reached my 
uncle's domains about ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing. 

'' I scarcely gave a glance at these immense 
plantations, now only a sea ' of flames rushing 
over the plains with huge billows of smoke, 
through which the wind, from time to time, bore 
Uke cinders huge trunks of trees bristling with fire. 
Frightful cracklihg sounds mingled with roars 
seemed to reply to the distant bowlings of the 
blacks, whom we already heard, but could not 
yet see. I had but one thought, and the de- 
struction of such vast wealth, destined for me 
myself, could not distract me from it, — the safety 
of Marie. Marie safe, what mattered all else! 
I knew she was shut up within the fort, and I 
only prayed that I might reach it in time. This 
single hope sustained me in my anguish, and 
gave me the courage and strength of a lion. 

"At length a turn in the road gave us a view 
of Fort Galifet The tri-colored flag floated still 
above the parapet, and a well sustained fire 
crowned the circumference of its walls. I uttered 
a cry of joy 1 * Gallop ! put spurs * to your steeds ! 
loosen the reins!' shouted I to my companions. 
And redoubling our speed, we direâed our course 
across the fields towards the fort, below which 
5 
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we caught a view of the mansion of my uncle, 
its doors and windows broken in, but ràlHS^md- 
ing, and red with the refleftion frpm the con-. 
flagtation, which had not reached' It because the 
wind blew from the sea, and k/Was isolated from 
the plantations. / 

"A multitude of negroes, Ijdng in wait in this 
house, showed themselves at once at every win- 
dow, and even upon .the roof; and torches, pikes 
and hatchets, glistened in the midst ^f the 
flashings of mijèketry, which they constantly 
direfted against the fort, while another crowd 
of their comrades incessantly mounted, fell back, 
and again remounted the besieged walls, which 
they had covered with ladders. This tide of 
blacks, continually repulsed, and as constantly 
springing up again upon those grey walls, re- 
sembled at a distance a swarm of ants trying 
to climb the shell of a huge tortoise, of which 
the slow animal rids himself from time to time 
by a single shake. 

"At length we reached the outer works of 
the fort With my eyes fixed upon the flag 
which waved over it, I encouraged my soldiers 
in the name of their families shut up like mine 
within those walls, and to whose succor we had 
come. A general acclamation was the response. 
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and forming my little squadron in column, I 
prepared to give the signal for charging upon 
the assailing mob. 

''At this moment a loud shriek rose from the 
interior of the Fort, a whiriwind of smoke en- 
tirely enveloped it» rolled its black folds for some 
moments around the walls, from which escaped 
a noise like the sound of a furnace; and when 
it cleared away we saw Fort Galifet surmounted 
by a red flag. All was overt 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

"I CANNOT express what passed through my 
mind at this horrible spedlacle. The Fort taken, 
its defenders butcherodrtw«Q^ families massacred I 
All this universal disaster, I acknowledge to my 
shame, occupied my thoughts not for an instant 
Marie lost to me — ^lost to me a few short hours 
after those which had made her mine for everl 
lost by my own Êiult ; for had I not left her the 
preceding evening at my uncle's orders to go to 
the Cape, I might have defended her, or at least 
died by her side, which would have been in 
some sense not to lose her! These thoughts of 
my desolation heightened my grief even to mad- 
ness. My despair was that of remorse. 

"Meanwhile my exasperated companions cried 
out Vengeance ! and grasping our sabres between 
our teeth, with pistols in both hands, we plunged 
headlong into the centre of the victorious in* 
surgents. Although greatly our superiors in num- 
ber, the blacks fled at our approach; but we 
saw them distindUy on our right and on our left, 
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before us and behind us, butchering the whites» 
and hastening to fire the Ibrt Their cowardice 
increased our fury, 

" At a postern gate of the fort, Thaddeus, 
covered with wounds, presented himself before 
me. 

"'Captain!' he exclaimed, 'your Pierrot is a 
sorcerer, an obi, as these accuned negproes say, 
or at least a devil We were holding our ground, 
you were coming and all was saved, when he 
made his way into the fort,- 1 know not how, 
and you see! As for yoiu* unde, his &mily, 
Madame ' 

"'Marie!' I interrupted, 'where is Marie?' 

"At this moment a tall black rushed from be- 
hind a burning palisade bearing a young woman, 
who was screaming and struggling in his arms. 

"The young woman was' Marie; the black 
was Pierrot. 

" ' Perfidious wretch ! '. I shouted. I discharged 
a pistol at him ; one of the rebel slaves threw 
himself before the ball and fell dead. Pierrot 
turned back and-appeared to address' some words 
to me; then he sprang with his booty into the 
thicket of burning canes. An instant afterward 
an enormous dog followed him, holding in his 
mouth a cradle, in which was my uncle's young- 
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est child I recognized the dog also; it was 
Rask. Transported with rage, I discharged my 
other pistol at him, but it missed him. 

^ I ran like a madman in chase, but my march 
for two nights, so many hours passed without 
repose or nourishment, my fears for Marie, the 
sudden transition from the summit of happiness 
to the lowest depths of misery, all these violait 
emotions of the soul had exhausted me to a still 
greater extent than bodily Ëitigue. After a few 
steps I reeled ; a cloud spread over my eyes, 
and I fell Êdnting. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

•'When I revived I was in the devastated 
mansion of my uncle and in the arms of Thad* 
deus- The eyes of this noble fellow were fixed 
upon me, full of anxiety. 

"'ViAory!' cried he as soon as he felt my 
pulse beat again; .'viélory! the negroes are 
routed, and our captain has come to life!' 

** I interrupted his cry . of joy by my constant 
question, * Where is Marie ?' I had not yet colled- 
ed my thoughts; I had the feeling but not the 
remembrance of my misfortune. Thaddeus hung 
his head. 

" Then all my memory returned ; I retraced in 
thoug^ht the horrible night of my nuptials ; and 
the tall negro bearing oflF Marie in his arms 
through the flames rose up before me like an 
infernal vision. The hideous revelation which 
had burst upon the colony, showing to all the 
whites that their slaves were their enemies, dis- 
covered to me in this Pierrot, so noble, so 
generous, so devoted, and thrice indebted to me 
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for his life, an ingrate, a monsteiy^ rival iThe 
abdu6tion of my wife, on the very night of our 
marriage, proved to me wkat I had from the 
first suspeôed, and at latst I clearly recognized 
in the singer of the pavilion, none other than 
the execrable ravisher of Marie. In so short a 
period, what a change 1 

''Thaddeus informed' me that he had vainly 
pursued Pierrot and his dog; that the negroes 
had withdrawn, though their numbers might 
have crushed my feeble band with ease ; and that 
the conflagration of the estates of my &mily was 
still raging, without the possibility of being 
checked. 

"I asked if it was known what had becmne 
of my uncle, to whose chamber they had borne 
me. He took me silently by the hand, led me 
toward the alcove, and drew aside the curtains, 

"There, upon his bldody bed, lay my unfortu- 
nate imcle, a dagger driven tl&rough his heart. 
From the calmness of his features it was easy 
to see that he had been struck during sleep. 
The couch of the dwarf Habibrah, who custom- 
arily slept at his feet, was also stained with 
blood, and similar spots were observable on the 
laced vest of the poor fool, which had been 
thrown upon the floor, a few steps from the bed. 
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''I had not a doubt but that the buffoon had 
died a victim to his known attachment for my 
uncle ; massacred by his comrades perhapis while 
defending his master. Bitterly did I reproach 
myself for the prejudice which had led me to 
form such wrong opinions of Habibrah and Pier- 
rot; I mingled with the tears drawn from me 
by my uncle's imtimely fate, regrets for his jester. 

"In obedience to my orders search was made 
for his body, but in vain. I conjeâured that the 
negroes had carried aivay the dwarf and cast 
him into the flames ; and I ordered that in the 
funeral service for my &ther-in-law prayers 
should be said for the repose of the &ithful Habi- 
brah's souL 
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CHAPTER XX. 

''Fort Galifet was destroyed, our dwellings 
had disappeared ; longer stay among these ruins 
was useless and impossible. That same evening 
we returned to the Cape. 

"There a burning fever seized me. The effort 
I had made -to overcome my despair had been 
top violent. The spring unduly bent broke. I 
became delirious. Alt my hopes deceived, my 
love profaned, my friendship betrayed, my future 
lost, and, above all, implacable jealousy, deprived 
me of reason. It seemed as if flames were gush- 
ing through my veins ; my brain whirled round ; 
I had furies in my heart I piftured to myself 
Marie in the power of another, — ^in* the power 
of a master, of a slave, of Pierrot ! I have been 
told that then I sprang from my bed, and six 
men could scarcely hold me from dashing my 
brains against the walls. Why did I not then 
die? 

" The crisis passed. The physicians, the care 
of Thaddeus, and perhaps thé vigor of the vital 
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énerves in youth, overcame the iUne$s, this fli* 
ness which might have proved so great. a bless- 
ing! At the end of ten days I recovered, and 
I uttered no complaint I was contented yet a 
while to live for vengeance! 

^' As soon as I was convalescent I reported 
myself to M. de Blanchelande for service. He 
wished to give me a post to defend; I conjured 
him to enroll me as a volunteer in one of the 
flying columns which were sent from time to 
time to scour the country. 

''The Cape had been fortified with all haste. 
The insurrêéHon was making fearful jirogress. 
The n^roes of Port-au-Prince began to show dis- 
content Biassou commanded those of the Limbe, 
of the Dondon, and of the Acul ; Jean François 
caused himself to be proclaimed generalissimo of 
the insurgents of the plain of Maribarou ; Bouck- 
mann, afterwards famous for his tragic end, over- 
ran, with his brigands, the borders of the Limon- 
ade ; while the bands of the Mome-Rouge recog- 
nized for their chief a negro psmied Bug-Jargal. 

" The charâfter of the latter, if we might credit 
the accounts of him, contrasted in a singular 
manner with the ferocity of the others. While 
Bouckmann and Biassou were; inventing a thous- 
anc} upecles pf torture for the prisoners who fell 
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into their hands, Bug-Jargal was eager to furnish 
them means for leaving the island The former 
were driving bargains with^the Spanish launches 
that were cruising about the coasts» and sold to 
them in advance the spoils of the imhappy 
inhabitants whom they had put to flight. Bug- 
Jargal sank several of those cc»:sairs to the bottom* 
By his orders M. Colas de Maigné/ and eight 
other distinguished colonists, had been detached 
from, the wheel to which Bouckmann had caused 
them to be &stened A thousand other a<5ls of 
generosity were told of him, which it would be 
tedious to relate. 

"My hope of vengeance seemed not near ac- 
complishment I heard no more of Pierrot The 
rebels commanded by Biassou still kept the Cape 
in alarm. They had even on one occasion dared 
to attack the hill which commands the town, and 
the guns of the citadel had with difficulty repulsed 
them. The governor' resolved upon forcing them 
back into thé interior of the island. The militia 
of the Acul, of the Limbe, of Ouanaminte, and 
of Maribarou,- with the Cape regiment, and the 
formidable companies of the Red and Yellow 
Dragoons, constituted our aélive army. The mil- 
itia of the Dondon and of the Quartier-Dauphin, 
strengthened by a body of volunteers imder 
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die command of the merchant Poncignon, formed 
the garrison of the town. 

" It was the first objeft of the governor to rid 
himself of Bug-Jargal, whose movements alarmed 
him. He sent against him the militia of Ouana- 
minte and a battalion from the Cape. The ex- 
pedition returned two days afterward soundly 
beaten. 

" The governor was bent on vanquishing Bug- 
Jargal ; he a^ain despatched the same corps, with 
a reinforcement of fifty Yellow Dragoons, and 
foiir himdred militia from Maribarou. This second 
army was still more roughly handled than the 
first. Thaddeus, who took 'part in this expedi- 
tion was very much chagrined, and swore to me 
on his return that he would avenge it on Bug- 
Jargal.'' 

A tear fell fi-om the eyes of D'Auvemey; he 
crossed his arms upon his breast, and appeared 
for some minutes absorbed in a painful reverie; 
at length he continued : 



CHAPTER XXL 

''The news came that Bug-Jargal had left the 
Mome-Rouge, and was leading his troops by the 
mountains to join Biassou. 

"The governor leaped for joy: /We have 
him now!' he exclaimed, rubbing his hands. 
Next morning the colonial army was a league be- 
yond the limits of the Cape. At our approach 
the insurgents precipitately abandoned Port Mar- 
got and Fort Galifet, where they had established 
a post defended by huge pieces of siege artillery 
taken from the batteries on the coast; all their 
bands fell back toward the mountains. The gov- 
ernor was triumphant We pursued our march. 
Each one of us, as we traversed the arid and 
desolate plains, sought to bestow a last sad glance 
upon the spot where were his fields, dwellings, and 
riches ; often the place could not be recognized. 

"Sometimes our march was stopped by con- 
flagrations, which from the cultivated fields had 
spread to the forests and the meadows. In that 
climate, where the earth is yet in its virgin state 
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and vegetation is superabundant, the burning of 
a forest is accompanied by singular phenomena. 

" Often, before it is seen, it is heard in the dis- 
tance, springing up and roaring with the deep 
rumbling of a swollen cataraél. The crashing of 
the trunks of trees, the crackling of the branches, 
the roots snapping in the ground, the trembling 
of the tall herbage, the bubbling of the lakes and 
marshes inclosed within the forests, the whistling 
of 4he flames that devour the air, all produce a 
noise which rises and falls with the progress of 
the conflagration. Sometimes you see a g^een 
border of trees yet untouched, long surrounded by 
the blazing fire. Suddenly a tongue of the flames 
opens its way through one of the extremities of 
this fresh girdle; a serpent of bluish flame rap- 
idly runs along the branches, and in a twinkling 
theLfstce of the forest disappears under a veil of 
molten gold. All is burned at once. Then a 
canopy of smoke falls under a gust of wind, and 
envelopes the flames. It rolls and unrolls, rises 
and Ellis, dissipates and thickens, becomes sud- 
denly black; then a kind of fiery firinge licks up 
the borders; a great noise is heard, the fringe^ 
is gone, the smoke mounts on high, and showers 
in its flight a cloud of red ashes, 'which long 
continue to fall upon the ground 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

"On the cvcijing of the third day we entered 
the gorges of the Grande-Rivière. It was sup- 
posed that the blacks must be twenty leagues 
distant in the mountains. We pitched our camp 
upon a hill, which, bom the manner in which 
it was trampled, seemed to have served them 
for the same purpose. 

*' Our position - was not well chosen, though 
we were yet unmolested The eminence was 
commanded on all sides by steep rocks, covered 
with dense forests. The asperity of jthese escarp- 
tnents had given to this place the. name of 
Dompte-Mulâtre. 

."The Grande-Rivière flowed behind the camp; 
hemmed in on both sides, it was at this point 
narrow and deep. Its nearly perpendicular banks 
bristled with tufts of bushes, impenetrable to 
the sight Oftentimes its waters were hidden by 
festoons of vines, which, clinging to the branches 
of the red flowering maples scattered among 
the ' bushes, married their . boughs from bank 
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to bank, and crossing in a myriad direétions 
formed over the river broad canopies of verdure. 

" The eye which beheld them from the heights 
of the neighboring rocks, seemed to see meadows 
still moist with dew. A dull noise, or occasion- 
allly a wild teal plunging suddenly through this 
flowery veil, alone disclosed the course of the 
river. 

^'The sun soon ceased to gUd the sharp sum* 
mits of the distant mountains of the Dondon ; 
giudiially darkness spread over the camp, and 
the silence was broken only by the cries of the 
crane, or the measured tread of the sentinels. 

''Suddenly the dreadful songs of Wa-Nassé 
and the Camp de Grand^Pré were heiard above 
our heads ; the palms, the acomas and the cedars 
that crowned the rocks took fire, and the livid 
glare of the conflagration discovered to us upon 
the neighboring summits numerous bands of 
negroes and mulattoes, whose copper tint seemed 
red in the light of the flames. They were the 
followers of Biassou. 

"The danger was imminent The officers start- 
ing from their slumbers ran to colleâ their sol- 
diers; the drum beat 'to arms;' the trumpet 
sounded the alarm; our lines were formed m 
haste and disorder; but the rebels, instead of 
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profiting by our confusion, remained motionless» 
looking at us» and continuing to sing War 

Nasse. 

"A gigantic black appeared» unattended» upon 
the highest of the secondary peaks which in- 
close the Grande-Rivière; a flame-colored feather 
waved upon his brow, an axe was in his right 
hand, a red flag in his left ; I recognized Pier- 
rot ! If a carbine had been within my reach» rage 
would have led me to commit a base aâion. 

*' The black repeated the chorus of. Wa-Nassé, 
planted his flag upon the peak, hurled his axe 
into our ranks» and then threw himself into the 
surges of the river. But one regret arose within 
me» for I feared only that he would not now 
die by my hand. 

"Then the blacks began to roU huge rocks 
upon our columns ; a shower of bullets and 
arrows fell upon the eminence. Our soldiers, 
enraged at not being able to reach their as- 
sailants, were perishing in despair, crushed by 
the rocks, riddled by balls» or pierced with 
arrows. Horrible confusion pervaded the army. 

" Suddenly a terrific noise seemed to issue from 
the middle of the Grande-Rivière. An extraordi- 
nary scene was passing there; the Yellow Dra- 
goons» severely injured by the rocky masses 
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which 4he rebels thjew down from the heights 
01 the declivities, had conceived the idea of es- 
cape by taking refuge under the flexible rbof 
of vines with which the river was covered. 
Thaddeus had first put this scheme forward, 

ingenious as it was " 

Here the narrator was suddenly interrupted 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

It had been more than a quarter of an hour 
since Sergeant Thaddeus, with his right arm in' 
a sling, had slipped unperceived into a comer 
of the tent, where his gestures alone had ex- 
pressed the interest which he tobk in the story 
of the captain, until now, when not deeming 
it respeélful to allow so direél a eulogy to 
pass without thanking D'Auvemey, he began 
to stammer in a confused tone: 

"You are very kind, my captain." 

There was a general burst of laughter, 
D'Auvemey turned, and exclaimed in a severe 
tone: 

"What, sir; you here, Thaddeusl and your 
arm?". 

At this language, so strange^ to him, the fea- 
tures of the old soldier grew dark ; he staggered, 
and threw up his head as if to check the tears 
which gathered in. his eyes. 

"I did not believe," he said at length, in a 
low voice, " I never would have believed that my 
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captain could so fiur forp^ his <^ sergeant as 
ever to call him sir." 

The Captain hastily rose firom his seat 

^Pardon me, my <dd friend» panlon me; I 
Imew not what I said; stay, Thad, will yoo 
pardon me?** 

Tears started from the eyes of the Sergeant 
in spite of himsel£ 

''Seel this is the third time^" he stammered 
out ; ** but these are teara of joy." 

Peace was restored. A short silence ensued. 

'*But tell me, Thad," demanded the Captsûn 
gendy, "why did you kare tiie sorgecm's quarters 
to come here?" 

"It is because, by your leaver it is because 
I came to ask you, my captain, if I should 
put the ornamental housing on your charger 
to-morrow.** 

Henri burst out into a laugh: 

"You would have done better to ask the 
surgeon if you must put two ounces of lint 
to-morrow on your wounded arm." 

"Or to inform you," said Paschal, "if you 
might drink a little wine to refresh yourself; 
meanwhile here is some brandy, which cannot 
Êdl to do you good; try it my brave sergeant." 

Thaddeus advanced, made a respeâftd bow, 
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excused himself for taking the glass in his left 
hand, and drank to the health of the company. 
He grew animated 

"You were, my captain, where Oh yes! 

it was I who proposed to crawl under the vines 
to prevent good Christians from being crushed 
by stones. Our officer, who could not swim, 
was afraid of being drowned, which was very 
natural, and opposed it with all his might, until 
he saw, by your leave, gentlemen, a large flint- 
stone which just missed him, fall upon the river 
without sinking, because of the herbage. 'It is 
better,' he then exclaimed, 'to die like Pharaoh 
of Egypt than like St. Stephen. We are not 
saints, and Pharaoh was a soldier like oiu-selves.' 

" My officer, a learned man as you perceive, 
was very willing to take my advice, provided I 
would first make the trial I consented I 
descended along the bank, leaped beneath the 
arbor, holding on to the branches above, when 
I felt myself seized by the leg: I struggled, I 
shouted for help, I got several sabre cuts, 
and then the whole troop of dragoons, like so 
many devils, came tumbling down pell-mell under 
the arbor. The blacks of the Mome-Rouge 
had concealed themselves there without our 
suspecting it, in order to Êdl upon our backs. 
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like a loaded sack, the moment afterward 
That would not have been a very gdod time 
for fishing. 

"They fought, they swore, they screamed. As 
they were naked they were more aélive than 
we ; but our blows told better than theirs. We 
swam with one arm and fought with the other, 
as one has to do in such cases. Those who 
knew not how to swim suspended themselves 
by one hand to the vines, and the blacks caught 
them by their feet and drew them down. 

"In the midst of this turmofl, I saw a great 
negro who was defending himself like a very 
Satan against eight or ten of my comrades ; 
I swam toward him, and recognized Pierrot, 

or Jar ^ but that should not come in till 

by and by ; should it, captain } I recognized 
Pierrot Since the taking of the Fort we had 
been against each other. I seized him by the 
throat, he was on the point of ridding himself 
of me by a thrust of his poinard, when he 
looked at me, and instead of killing me, sur- 
rendered, which was very unfortunate, captain, 
for if he had not surrendered — —but this will 
be seen by and by. As soon as the negroes 
saw that he was taken, they leaped like so 
many tigers upon us to rescue him, so that the 
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nûlitia were about to jump into the mter to 
assist us, when Pierrot seeing, doubtless, that 
the negroes would all be massacred, uttered a 
few words, which were real witchcraft, for it 
put them all to flight They plimged and dis* 
appeared in a twinkling. This battle under 
the water would have been very agreeable and 
amusing, no doubt, if I had not lost a finger 
in the struggle, and wet ten cartridges, and 
if- poor man I but so it was written, cap- 
tain." 

And the Sergeant, after touching his cap with 
the back of his left hand, raised it toward 
beavâi with an air of inspiration. 

D'Auvemey appeared very much agitated* 
"Yes," said he, "yes, you are right, my old 
fiiend, that night was a night of fate." 

He was on the point of falling into one of 
those deep reveries, which had become habitual 
witibi him, had not the assemUage eagerly 
pressed him to continue. He resumed: 



CHAPTER XVIV. 

"While, the scene that Thaddeus has de- 
scribed" (Thaddeus, with an air of triumph, 
approached and placed himself behind the Cap* 
tain) " while the scene that Thaddeus has 
described was passing behind the hill, I had, 
with some of my company, by dint of climb- 
ing from bush to bush, attained a peak called 
the Pic du Paon/ from the iridescent tints which 
the mica upon its surface presented to the 
'rays of the sun. This peak was on a level 
with the position of the blacks. The way once 
the summit was soon covered with 
we opened an a<Sive fire. The negroes, 
i«ith?poorer arms than our own, could not re? 
turn It the É^ Iteith equal eflfeél ; they began- to 




grow discf^^^gj^ ; we redoubled the fury of our 
attacki^ and soon the nearest rocks were evac- 
uated b(y the rebels, who meanwhile took care 
to roll «^ the bodies of their dead down upon the 
remainder of the army, which was still drawn 
up in battle array upon the old eminence. 
6 
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^We then felled, and bound tc^ther with 
palm leaves and cords, several trunks of those 
enormous wild cotton-trees, out of which the 
aborigines of the island made pirc^ues for a 
hundred rowers. By the aid of this improvised 
bridge, we passed over to the abandoned peaks, 
and a part of the army was thus' posted in an 
advantageous position. At this sight the cour- 
age of the blacks gave way. We kept up our 
fire ; piteous cries, with which the name of Bug- 
Jargal was mingled, suddenly echoed through . 
the army of BiassoiL Great alarm was mani- 
fested. Many of the blacks of the Mome-Rpuge 
appeared upon the rock where floated the scar- 
let flag ; they prostrated themselves, carried away 
Uie standard, and then plunged with it into the 
chasms of the Grande-Rivière. This seemed to 
signify that their chief was dead or taken. 

''Oiu: coiu^e increased to such a pitch, that 
I resolved to drive the rebels, with cold steel, 
from the rocks which they still occupied. Hav- 
ing caused a bridge of the trunks of trees to 
be thrown from our peak to the nearest rock, 
I myself rushed first into the midst of the 
negroes. My men were about to follow me, 
when one of the rebels, by one 'blow of his 
hatchet, made the bridge fly into splinters. The 
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fragmeats tumbled into the abyss, dashing upon 
the rocks with a frightful noise. 

"I turned my head; at this moment I felt 
myself seized by six or seven blacks, who dis- 
armed me. I struggled like a lion ; they bound 
me with withes of bark, heedless of the bullets 
which my brave fellows rained about them. 

''My despair was tempered only by the shouts 
of viélory which a moment afterward I heard 
lifted up around me; I saw the blacks and 
mulattoes in confusion clambering up the steep- 
est summits, uttering cries of distress. My 
keepers followed their example; the most vigor- 
ous of their number placed me upon his shoul- 
ders, and bore me toward the. forests, leaping 
fr<Hn rock to rock with the agility of a chamois. 
The glare of the flames soon ceased to guide 
him, but the feeble light of the moon sufficed 
to direâ his steps and he began to lessen his 
speed 
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^ After traversing tbkkets and crossii^^ tmv 
rents, we reached a fiigh valky of a singulaily 
wild aspeét This place was wfaoHy unknown 
to me. 

The valley was situated in the very heart of 
the ridges, in what is called in San Domingo 
The Double Mountains. It was a large green 
meadow, imprisoned within walls of naked rocks, 
sprinkled over with tufts of {Hnes, gayacs and 
palmistes. The piercing cold air, \i^ch reigns 
almost continually in this region of the island, 
though it never freezes, was intensified by the 
dampness of the night, which was scarcely over. 
Dawn began to illumine the high siuxoundmg 
summits, while the valley, still plunged in pro- 
found darkness, was lighted only by a multitude 
of fires kindled by the negrjoes; for this was 
their rall)ring point 

" The broken members of their army there coJ[- 
lefted in disorder. The blacks and the mulattoes 
from time to time arrived in wild bands, with 
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cries of distiiess, or with bowlings of rage. 
Fresh fires, sparkling like the eyes of a tiger, 
throughout the dark savanna, indicated every 
moment that the circle of the camp was widen- 
ing. 

''The negro, whose prisoner I was, had placed 
me at' the foot of- an oak;^ whence I observed 
tins singular speétacle with indifference. The 
Uack âstened me by the girdle to the trunk of 
the tree against which I was leaning, tightened 
the double knots, which fettered all my move- 
ments, placed upon my head his cap of red 
wool, doubtless to indicate that I was his prop- 
erty; and after he had thus made sure that I 
could neither escape, nor be taken from him by 
others, he prepared to depart 

.''I resolved to speak to him; I asked him in 
the Creole patois if he was of the band of the 
Dondon . or of the Mome-Rouge. He paused 
and replied with an air of pridç, Mome-Rouge ! 

''A thought struck me. I had heard of the 
generosity of the chief of that band, Bug-Jargal, 
and though without a single pang resigned to a 
death which would deliver me from all my mis- 
fortunes, the idea of the tortures that awaited 
me if I should suffer at the hands of Biassou, 
nevertheless inspired me with horror. I asked 
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nothing more than to die without these tortures. 
It was perhaps a weakness, but I believe that in 
such moments our human nature always recoils. 
I thought if I could get rid of Biassou, I might 
perhaps from Bug-Jargal obtain death without 
torture, the death of a soldier. 

"I asked this negro of Mome-Rouge to con- 
du6l me to his chief Bug-JargaL He started up, 
'Bug-Jargal!' he said, striking his forehead with 
despair; then passing suddenly to aii expression 
of fiiry, he cried, shaking his fist at me, 'Bias- 
feou! Biassou!' After this threatening^ name he 
left me, 

" The anger and grief of the negro recalled to 
me that incident of the battle, from which we 
had inferred the capture or death of the chief of 
the Morne-Rouge bands. I no longer doubted 
his fafe, and I resigned myself to the vengeance 
oC Biassou, with which the black seemed to 
menace me. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

** Meanwhile darkness yet covered the valley, 
in which the multitude of the blacks and the 
number of fires continually, increased. A group 
of négresses came to kindle a fire near me. By 
the numerous bracelets of blue; red, and purple 
glass, that glistened like scales upon their arms 
and legs; by the ornaments which loaded their 
ears; by the rings which embellished their fin- 
gers and toes ; by the amulets &stened upon their 
bosoms; by the charmed necklaces hung around 
their necks; by the aprons of colored feathers 
which alone veiled their nakedness; and above 
all, by their noisy cadences, and their wild and 
haggard looks, I recognized the Griotes. 

''You are not, perhaps, aware, that there are 
among the blacks of many African couiitries, 
negroes endowed with a rude talent of poetry 
and improvisation, resembling madness. These 
negroes, wandering firom kingdom to kingdom, 
are in those barbarous countries what the an- 
cient rhapsodists were, what the minstrels of 
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England, the minnesingers of Germany, and the 
troubadours of France were in the middle ages. 
They are called Griots. Their women, possessed, 
like themselves, of a frantic demon, accompany 
the barbarous songs of their husbands by wanton 
dances, presenting a grotesque parody on the 
bayaderes of Hindostan, and the Egyptian ai- 
mées. These were the women who seated tfieni- 
selves in a circle a few steps from me, their 
legs bent under them in the African manner, 
around a great heap of dry branches, which in 
burning made its red light tremble upon their 
hideous £tces. 

'^As soon as their circle was formed they 
joined hands, and the eldest, who wore a heron^s 
feather in her hair, began to cry, * WangaT I 
understood that they were about to carry on one 
of those sorceries, which they designate by that 
name. All repeated * Wanga /' The eldest, after a 
short silence to compose herself, tore out a hand-^ 
ful of her hair and cast it into the fire, pro- 
nouncing the infernal words: * Mali o guiabr 
which, in the jargon of the Creole negroes, 
signifies: / Txnll go to the devil I All the 
Griotes, imitating their senior, delivered to the 
flames a lock of their hair, gravely repeating, 
* Male o guiabr i C^^hy^z^ »o'-< \ 
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''This stiange invocation, and the burlesque 
grimaces by which it was accompanied, drew 
from me that species of involuntary convulsion 
which, in spite of himself, frequently seizes upon 
the most serious man, even when most grievoudy 
afiliâed, and which is called the maniac lau^ 
I endeavoured in vain to repress it It burst 
forth of itself This laugh escaping from a sad 
heart, gave occasion for a scene singularly gloomy 
and frightful 

''The négresses, disturbed in their mysteries, 
rose up as if startled out of a deep slumber. 
They had not until now been awaie of my pre- 
sence. They ran tumultously towards me, howl- 
ing * Blanco I bianco V I have never seen an 
assemblage of .£u:es so diversely horrible as were 
all these black visages in their fury, with their 
dazzling teeth, and the whites of their eyes, 
crossed with large veins swollen with blood 

" They were ready to tear me to pieces. The 
eldest, she of the heron plume, gave a signal, 
and cried out with frequent repetitions,' Zoté 
cordé! zoté cordé f^ The furies suddenly paused, 
and I saw them, with deep surprise, all at once, 
unfasten their feather aprons, cast them upon 
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the grass, and commence around me that lascivi- 
ous dance, which the blacks call La Chica. 

''This dance, whose grotesque attitudes and 
lively movements express nothing but pleasure 
and gaiety, at that time borrowed from various 
accessory circumstances an ill-omened charaâer. 
The demoniac gjances cast upon me by the 
Griotes in the midst of their wanton evolutions ; 
the doleful accents which they gave to the joyous 
air of La Chica ; the shrill and lengthened groan 
that the venerable president of the black sanhe- 
drim drew from time to time from her balafo (a 
species of spinnet which hums like a small 
organ, composed of a score of wooden pipes» 
diminishing gradually in length and thickness); 
but above all the horrible laugh which each 
naked sorceress at certain pauses in the dance 
presented to me in her turn, almost touching her 
black face to mine, announced to me but too 
clearly what frightful tortures awaited the blana> 
profaner of their Wanga. 

*\ I recalled to mind the custom of those sav- 
age nations who dance around their prisoners 
previous to their massacre, and waited patiently 
for these women to execute the ballet of the 
drama, to which I was to furnish a bloody 
denouement I could not but shudder when I 
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saw, at a m<»i^ent marked by the balaib» each 
Griote place in the burning flames the point of a 
sabre, the blade of a hatchet, the extremity of a 
long sail*needle, the prongs of a pincer, or the 
teeth of a saw. 

"The dance drew near its end; the instru- 
mj^nts of torture were red hot^ At a signal from 
the old woman the négresses moved in proces- 
sion, seeking in .the fire some horrid weapon 
of torture. 

"Those who could not furnish themselves with 
a glowing iron, took a burning brand. Then I 
clearly comprehended what tortiirq» were in store 
for me, and that I should find in each danseuse 
an executioner. At another signal from their 
leader they recommenced a la3t round, with 
frightful lamentations. I closp4 W eyes, that I 
might no longer behold the ^ntics of these 
female demons, who, breathless with fatigue and 
rage, kept time with ^cb other by striking their 
burning blades together above their heads, which 
produced a 3harp clash and myriads of sparks. 
I awaited in agony the moment, when I should 
feel my flesh tortured, my bones calcined, my 
nerves curling under the ^>iuiiing bite of the 
pincers and saws, and a cold shudder ran through 
all my memb§|f§. It was a moment of horror. 
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« HappUy it did not laât long. The Chica xrf 
the Griotes was just ending, when I heard in the 
distance the voice of the negro who had made 
me prisoner. He ran towards them, crying out, 
* Que haceis^ mugeres de demanio t Que haceis 
allif Dexats mi prisionero T^ I opened my eyes. 
It was akeady b^pad daylight The negro with 
a thousand angry gestures ran bounding toward 
me. The Griotes paused; but they seemed less 
moved by his threats than amazed at the pres- 
ence of a strange looking person by whom the 
black was accompanied. 

"He was a very short and very fiit man, a 
sort of dwarf, whose face was hidden by a white 
veil, pierced -with three holes for the eyes and 
mouth, after the manner of penitents. This veil, 
which fell over his neck and shoulders, left his 
hairy chest naked, the color of which appeared 
to me to be that of the griffes, and upon which 
shone a mutilated silver remonstrance, suspended 
by a gold chain. 

"The cross-shaped handle of a dagger was 
seen protruding above a scarlet belt which upheld 
a skirt striped with green, yellow and black, ttie 
fringe of which descended to his broad misshapen 

> What an yoa doing, devîl*s avives? What az« you doing there? Let 
fttj prisoner alone. 
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feet His arms, bare like his breast, brandished 
a white wand ; a chaplet of adrezarach beads 
hung from his belt near the dagger, and his 
head was covered by a conical cap ornamented 
with little bells, in which, as he appr<?ached 
me, I was not a little surprised at recognizing 
Habibrah's gorra. Among the hieroglyphics, 
however, with which this species of mitre was 
covered, one could observe iJtains of blood. It 
was, doubtless, the blood of the faithful buffoon. 
These traces of murder appeared to me a new 
proof of his death, and awakened in my heart a 
final regret. 

"As soon as the Griotes perceived this heir 
of Habibrah's cap, they cried out, as with one 
voice, ^ The obi!' and .fell prostrate to the 
ground. I conjeélured that this was the sor- 
cerer of Biassou's army. ^Bastal bos ta!* said 
he, with a deep and solemn voice, on coming 
near them, * dexais el frisionera de Biassou !*'^ 
The négresses all started up. hastily, cast away 
their instruments of ^ death, resumed their feather 
aprons, and at a signal from the obi disap- 
peared like a swarm of locusts. 
. "At this moment the eyes of the obi appeared 
to Ëusten on me ; he started, fell back a step» 

^ Stop I Stop I Release Biaasoa's prÏMoer. 
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and waved his white wand toward the Griotes 
as if he would recall them. However, after mut- 
tering the word tnaldicho} and whispering a few 
words in the ear of the negro, he slowly with- 
drew, crossing his arms in an attitude of deep 
meditation. 

* A cone <n my lock. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

"My guard now apprised me that Biassou 
had asked to see me, and that I must be 
prepared m an hour to endure an interview 
with him. 

"There yet remained to me, then, one more 
hour of life. While awaiting its passage, my 
eyes wandered over the rebel camp, the singular 
appearance of which daylight now disclosed to 
roe in its minutest details. 

"In any other frame of mind I could not 
have repressed a laugh at the misplaced vanity 
of the blacks, who were nearly all loaded with 
military and priestly ornaments, despoiled from 
their vi<5tims. Most of these ornaments were 
how no more than tattered and bloody rags. 
It was not rare to see a goi^et shining under 
a priest's band, or an epaulette upon a chasuble. 

** Indeed, for the purpose of relaxation from 
that toil to which they had all their lives been 
condemned, the negroes were enjoying an in- 
aâixîty unknown^ to our' sokliers, even when in 
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camp. Some were sleeping in the broad sun* 
light with their heads near a burning fire ; others, 
with eyes alternately dull and furious/ were sing- 
ing a monotonous air, squatted upon the thresh* 
old of their ajaupas^ a species of hut covered 
with the leaves of the banana or palm-tree, the 
conical form of which resembles our artillery 
tents. 

^' Their women, black or copper-col(»ed, as- 
sisted by the children, were preparing the food 
of the combatants. I saw them stirring with 
pitchforks the yams, bananas, potatoes, peas, 
cocoa-nuts, maize, the carib cabbage which they 
call tayo, and a variety of other indigenous 
fruits, which were boiling up around quarters of 
pork, turtle and dog-flesh, in large kettles stolen 
from the dwellings of the planters. 

^' In the distance, on the borders of the camp, 
the Griotes formed large groups around their fires ; 
their wild songs, snatches of which the wind bore 
to me, mingling with the tones of guitars and 
balafos. 

'^A few sentinels station^ on the summits of 
the neighbouring rocks, watched the head-quar- 
ters of Biassou, whose only intrenchment in case 
of attack was a circular cordon of wagons, 
loaded with booty and munitions of war. These 
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black sentinels, standing ereâ upon the sharp 
points of the granite p)rramidsy with which the 
mountains bristled, frequently turned around, like 
the weather-cocks on gothic spires, shouting to 
each other with all their might, the cry which 
announced the security of the camp: ^ Nodal 
nadan 

*' From time to time' groups of curious negroes 
gathered about me. AU looked at me threaten* 
ingly. 
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" At length a platoon of colored soldiers well 
armed marched toward me. The black to whom 
I seemed to belong un&stened me fh>m the tree 
to which I was bomid, and delivered me to the 
chief of the squad, from whose hands he received 
in exchange a large bag, which he instantly 
opened. It was filled with dollars. While the 
negro, kneeling upon the grass, was eageriy 
counting his prize, the soldiers led me away. I 
surveyed their equipment with much curiosity. 
They wore a uniform of coarse cloth, reddish- 
brown and yellow, cut in the Spanish style. A 
kind of Castillan montera,, ornamented with a 
large red cockade,^ concealed their wooHy hair. 
In place of a cartridge-box they had something 
resembling a game-bag fastened upon their h^)s. 
Their arms consisted of a heavy musket, a sabre 
and a dagger. I afterwards learned that this was 
the unifbrm of Biassou's body-guard. 

"After several circuits among the irregular 

^ This color is that of the Spanish cockade. 
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ranges of ajoupas» which encumbered the camp, 
we arrived before the entrance of a cave hewn 
out by nature» at the foot of one of those huge 
ledges of^rocks by which the meadow was walled 
in. A large curtain» of a Thibet stuff called 
cashmere» which is less distinguished for the 
brilliancy of its colorsf than for its varied de- 
signs and soft textiure» closed to the eye the 
entrance of the cavern. It was surrounded by 
severe double lines of soldiers equipped like 
those who had led me thither. 

"After passing the watchword with the two 
sentinels who stood guard before the grotto, the 
leader of the squad raised the cashmere curtain» 
and introduced me» letting it fall behind me. 

VA copper lamp with five wicks, suspended v 
by chains from the roof, cast a flickering light 
upon the damp sides of this cavern; shut out 
from the light of day. Between two lines 
of mulatto soldiers» I perceived a colored man 
seated upon an enormous block of mahogany» 
half covered by a carpet of paroquet feathers. 

"This man belonged to the sacatras» who are 
lighter than the pure blacks only by one de- 
gree, often imperceptible. His costume was ridic- 
ulous. A magnificent sash of raw silk» to which 
hung a cross of St. Louis» retained about his 
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hips a pair of coarse blue cotton drawers; a 
.wsustcoat of white dimity, too short to reach 
even to his sash, completed his apparel He 
wore gray boots, a roimd hat surmomited by a 
red cockade, and epaulettes, one of gold with 
the two silver stars of a field-marshal, the other 
of yellow wool Two copper stars, apparently 
the fixtures of spurs, had been listened upon 
the latter, doubtless to render it worthy of figur- 
ing with -its brilliant companion. These two 
epaulettes, not being confined in their prop^* 
places by transverse loops, hung dangling down 
on either side of the breast of the chie£ A 
sabre and pistols, richly dam^ked, lay upon the 
feather carpet near him. 

^^ Behind his throne stood silent and motionless 
two children clothed in the dress of slaves, each 
bearing a large fan of peacock feathers. These 
two slave children were white. 

'' Two cushions of crimson velvet, which seemed 
to have belonged to the prie-dieu of some pres- 
b}rtery, marked two seats on the right and left 
of the mahogany block. One of these places, 
that on the right, was occupied by the obi who 
had wrested me fi-om the fury of the Griotes. 
He was seated, his legs folded under him, hold- 
ing his wand ereét, and as motionless as a porce-' 
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lain idol in a Chinese pagoda. Still, through 
the aperture» of his veil, I saw his glittering 
eyes constantly fixed upon me. 

*'On each side of the chief were bundles of 
flags, banners and standsuxls of every descrip- 
tion, among which I noticed the white flag of 
the fleur-de*Es, the tri-colored flag, and the flag 
of Spain^ The others were fanciful ensigns. 
Among them was a large black standard. 

**At the end of the room, above the head of 
the chie^* another objeâ attraéted my attention. 
It was the portrait of the mulatto Ogé, who had 
been broken on the wheel tlie preceding year 
for the crime of rebellion, along with his lieu- 
tenant, Jean Baptiste Chavanne, and twenty other 
blacks, or sang-mêlés. In this portrait, Ogé, the 
son of a butchef of the Cape, was represented, 
as he usually had himself painted, in the tmiform 
of a lieutenant-colonel, with the ^ cross of Saint 
Louis and the badge of the Order of the Lion, 
which he had purchased in Europe of the Prince 
of Limbourg. 

*'The sacatra chief, to whom I was presented, was 
of medium height His ignoble features indicated 
a rare mixture of craft and cruelty. He bade me 
approach, and eyed me for some time in silence ; 
then he binst into a giggle like a hyena. 
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^^^I am Biassou/ said he to me. 

'' I was prepared to hear that name ; but I 
could not hear it from those lips» in the midst of 
that ferocious laugh, without an internal shudder. 
My countenance, however, remained calm and 
proud. I made no reply. 

"'Well!* resumed he, in very bad French; 
'have you been impaled already that you cannot 
bend your back bone in the presence of Jean 
Biassou, generalissimo of the conquered coun- 
tries, and field-marshal of the armies of Su 
Magestad CatolicaV (The policy of the principal 
rebel chiefs was to* pretend that they were aâing 
at one time for the king of Fraiice, again for the 
Revolution, and sometimes for the king of Spain.) 

** I crossed my arms upon my breast, and gazed 
at him with a fixed stare. He began to giggle. 
This was a trick of his. 

•' * Oh ! oh I'* me pareces hombre de buen cora- 
gon} Well, listen to what I have to say. Are 
you a Creole?' 

"'No,' I replied, 'I am a Frenchman.' My 
assurance made . him frown. He continued, gig- 
gling as he spoke: 

"'All the better. I see by your uniform that 
you are an officer. How old are you?' 

^ Yoo aeem to me a man of good pluck. 
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" \ Twenty years/ 

"*When did you reach that age.' 

^'At this question, which awakened within me 
such bitter recollerions, I remained a moment 
absorbed in my struggling thoughts. He re- 
peated it quickly. I replied: 'The' day that 
your companion, Lpéog^, was hung.' 

"Anger contnuSled his features; his giggling 
was prolonged. Still he restrained himself 

"*It is twenty-three days since Léog^ was 
hung/ he replied ; ' Frenchman, to-night you can 
tell him from me that you have lived twenty- 
four days longer than he. I wish to leave you 
in the world for this one day, so that you may 
tell him in what the liberty of his brothers 
consists; what you have seen at the head-quar- 
ters of Jean Biassou, field-marshal, and what the 
authority of this generalissimo is over the gens 
du roi' 

"Under the latter title, Jean François, who 
called himself ^<aj«rf admiral of France^ and his 
comrade Biassou, designated their hordes of re- 
volted negroes and mulattoes. 

"Then he ordered me to be seated in a comer 
of the cave between two guards, and making a 
signal with his hand to some negroes, who were 
huddled into the dress of aides-de-camp: 
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'^'Beat to arms; let all the army assemble in 
front of our head-quarters, that we may review | 

it And you, Mr. Chaplain/ said he, turning 
towards the obi, * clothe yourself in your priestly 
vestments, and celebrate for us and our soldiers 
the holy sacrifice of the mass/ 
. " The obi arose, made a low bow before Biassou, 
and whispered a few words in his ear, which the 
chief hastily interrupted with a loud voice. 

"*You have no altar, you say, sefior cural 
is that at all surprising in these . mountains ? 
But what matters it! How long: since the bon 
Giu^ }a2& needed for his worship a magnificent 
temple, an altar ornamented witft gold and laces ? 
Gideon and Joshua adored- him before heaps 
of stone; let us do as they did, bon per!^ It 
is enough for the bon Giu if our hearts are 
fervent You have no altar ! Well, can not you 
make one out of that big sugar-box taken day 
before yesterday by the gens du roi, in Dubuis- 
son's plantation?^ 

"Kassou's intention was promptly executed. 
In a twinkling the interior of the grotto was ar- 
ranged for this parody of the divine mystery. A 
tabernacle and a holy pyx were brought, which 

1 The Creole patois for bon Dieu^ the "Good God." ^v ^ ^^\t^ 

« Th« Ci«ole patois for bim ^irr. "good Either," ^^ \ :•; J^^-"'^ 







onunend your soul to St. Sabas» deacon and martyr, yo»u- patron saint." — Page 207. 
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had been taken from the parish church of the 
Acul, from the very temple in which my union 
with Marie had received the heavenly benedic- 
tion, so speedily followed by misfortune. They 
erefted as an altar the stolen sugar-box, which 
was covered with a White sheet instead of an 
altar cloth, but that did not prevent one from 
reading on the sides of this altar: 

" ' DuBuissoN & Co., Nantes/ 

"When the holy vessels had been placed upon 
the cloth, the obi perceived that a cross was 
wanting ; he drew his dagger, whose horizontal 
guard presented the desired form, and planted it 
upright between the chalice and the ostensoir 
before the tabemajcÎ3. Then, without taking off 
his sorcerer's cap, or his ^penitent's veil, he 
promptly threw over his back and naked breast 
the cope stolen û^ ^ the prior of the Acul, 
opened near the tabernacle ^e silver-clasped 
missal from which the prayers had been read at 
my fatal marriage, and turning towards Biassou, 
whose seat was some steps from the altar, an- 
nounced, by a profound salutation, that he was 
ready. 

" Immediately upon a signal from the chief, 
the cashmere curtains were lifted up and dis- É 

7 
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covered to us the entire black army, drawn up 
in solid squares before the opening of the grotto* 
Biassou took off his round hat and kneeled in 
front of the altar. 

"'On your knees!' he cried, with a loud voice. 
*On your knees!* repeated the chiefs of each 
battalion. A roll of the drums was heard. All 
the hordes were on their knees. 

" I alone remained motionless upon my seat, 
shocked at the horrible profanation which was 
about to be committed before my eyes ; but 
the two vigorous mulattoes who guarded me, 
pulled away the seat from under me, pushed 
me forcibly by the shoulders, and I fell upon 
my knees like the rçst, compelled to render 
a shadow of reverence to this shadow of wor-^ 
ship. 

" The obi officiated with gravity. The two little 
white pages of Biassou performed the offices of 
deacon and sub-deacon. The multitude of rebels 
still continuing prostrate, witnessed the ceremony 
with a composure of which the generalissimo 
..gave the first example. At the moment of the 
elevation, the obi, raising in his hands the con- 
secrated host, turned toward the army and ex- 
claimed in the Creole jargon : ' Zoté cone bon 
Giu ; ce li mo fé zoté voer, Blan touyé liy touyé 
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blan yo toute T^ Ât these words, pronounced in 
a loud voice, which I thought I had heard some- 
where before, the whole horde uttered a fearful 
roar; for some time they clashed their arms, 
and nothing less than the safe-guard of Biassou 
hindered this ominous outcry from sounding my 
death-knelL I then understood to what excesses 
of courage and atrocity men could bè borne 
whom a dagger served for a cross, and upon 
whose minds every impression is so deârical 
and so deep. 

^ You know the good God ; it is He whom I nqw show you. The whites 
have killed him: kill all the whites. Afterwards Toussaint Loareiture used 
to addzess the same words to the nccroes, after partaking of the coamranioo. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

"The ceremony ended, the obi turned again 
towards Biassou with a respeôful reverence. 
Then the chief arose, and addressing me, said 
in French: 

" * We are accused of having no religion ; you 
see it is calumny^ and that we are good Catho- 
Ucs.' 

" r know not whether he spoke ironically or 
seriously. A moment afterward, he caused a 
glass vessel full of kernels of black com to be 
brought ; he threw into it a few kernels of white 
com ; then raising the vessel above his head, to 
be the better seen by all the army, he said : 

" ' Brothers, you are the black corn ; the whites, 
your enemies, ^are the whifb com!* 

" At these words he shook the vase, and when 
nearly all the white kemels had disa^)eared 
under the black, he cried out with an air of in- 
spiration and triumph: ^Guetté blan ci la laT^ 

"A fresh acclamation, repeated by all the 

^ See what the whites are compared with yon. 
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echoes of the mountams, welcomed the parable 
of the chieftain. Biassou continued, frequently 
interlarding his bad French with Spanish and 
Crçoie phrases. 

'' ' El tiempo de la mansuetud es fasado} We 
have long been as patient as the sheep to whose 
wool the whites compare our locks ; henceforth 
let us be implacable as the panthers and jaguars 
of the countries from which they have torn us. 
Force alone can secure rights ; all things be- 
long to him who will show himself powerful 

and pitiless. Saint Wolf has two feasts in the 

> 

Greg^orian Calendar, the Paschal Lamb has but 
one! Is it not true, Mr. Chaplain?" 

"The obi bowed assent 

"'They have come/ pursued Biassou, 'they 
hiave come, the enemies of the regeneration of 
humanity, these whites, these colonists, these 
planters, these men of traffic, verdaderos de- 
monios^ vomited from the mouth of Aleélo ! 
San venidos con insolencia;^ these haughty ones 
were covered with armor, with gay colors, with 
clothes magnificent to the view, and they de- 
spised us because we were black and naked. 
They thought in their pride they could scatter 

^ The time for foibeaxance is past. 
* They have come with inaoleoce. 
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us as easily as these peacock feathera drive away 
swarms of gnats and musquitoes!' 

*'As he finished this comparison, he snatched 
from the hand of a white slave one of the fans, 
which he made them hold behind him, and 
shook it above his head with many vehement 
gestures. He resumed: 

" * But, oh my brothers, our armji fell upon 
theirs like vultures upon a corpse ; they are 
fallen with their fine uniforms under the blows 
of these naked arms which they thought weak, 
ignorant that the generous wood grows harder 
when stripped of its bark. They tremble, now, 
these hated tyrants! Yo gagné peur î''^ 

"A prolonged howl of joy and triumph re- 
sponded to this exclamation of the chief, and 
all the hordes for a long time repeated the 
words, ' Yo gagné peur!\ 

" ' Blacks, Creoles, and Congoes,' added Biassou, 
' vengeance and liberty ! Sang-mêlés, do not allow 
yourselves to be moved by the seduftions de los 
diabolos blancos, Vour fathers .are in their ranks 
b,ut your mothers are in ours. Besides, herma^ 
nos de mi alma} they have never treated you as 
fathers should, but as masters ; you were slaves 

^ In the Creole jaiigoii, They are afiaid. 
* O brothers of my soul I 
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like the blacks. While a miserable wrapper 
scarcely covered your limbs from the scorching 
sun, your barbarous fathers were strutting about 
under buenos sombreros^ clad in nankin waistcoats 
on week days, and on holidays dressed in coats 
of bouracan or velvet, a diez y siete quartos la 
vara? A curse on such unnatural beings ! 

'' ' But since the holy commandments of the bon 
Giu forbid it, you must not yourself strike your 
own father. Should you meet him in the ranks 
of the enemy, what hinders you, antigos^ from 
sa3dng one to another, ^^Tauyé papamoé^ ma touyé 
quena touéV^ Vengeance, gens du roi ! Free- 
dom to all men! This cry is echoed through all 
the isles; it has gone forth from Quisqueya,* it 
has awakened Tobago and Cuba. It is a chief 
with an hundred and twenty-five maroon negroes 
from the Blue Moimtain, a black from Jamaica, 
it is Bouckniann who has raised his standard 
among us. A vi6lory has been his first adl of 
brotherhood with the blacks of San Domingo. 
Let us follow his glorious example, the torch in 



^ At aeventeoi quartos la Yaxa (a Spanish measure^ nearly equal to an eU 
French). 

> Kill my &ther and I will kill yours. Mulattoes have really been over- 
heard pronouncing these execrable words, compromising in this manner with 
parricide. '^ 

* The former name of San Domogo^ which signifies^ Gnaà-eariK Th« 
aborigines also called it AXty. 
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one hand, the axe in the other. No quarter to 
the whites, to the planters! Let us massacre 
their families ; let us lay waste their plantations \ 
let us not leave a tree upon their domains, im* 
less with the root upwards. Let us overturn the 
earth that it may swallow up the whites ! Cour- 
age, then, friends and brothers ! We will soon 
march forth to fight and to exterminate. We 
will conquer or die. Conquerors, we shall enjoy 
in our turn all the joys of life ; dying, we shall 
go to heaven,, where the saints await us in para- 
dise, where each brave will receive a double 
measure of aguardiente^ and a dollar a day 1 ' 

"This sort of soldier-like sermon, which no 
doubt appears very ridiculous to you, gentlemen, 
produced a wonderful effeâ upon the rebels. In 
truth the extraordinary pantomime of Bias- 
sou, the inspired accents of his voice, the strange 
sneering laugh with which he accompanied his 
words, gave to his harangue mysterious powers 
of delusion and fascination. The art with which 
he wove into his discourse details calculated to 
flatter the passions or the interest of the rebels, 
gave a degree of strength to this eloquence so 
appropriate to his auditory. 

> Bfandy. 
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" I shall not attempt to describe to you the 
deep enthusiasm which was manifested through- 
out the insurgent army after the harangue of Bi- 
assou. It was a discordant concert of screams, 
of groans, and of howlings. Some beat their 
breasts, others clashed their clubs and sabres. 
Many, kneeling or prostrate, preserved the atti- 
tude of motionless ecstacy. The négresses 
scarified their bosoms and their arms with the 
fish-bones which they used instead of combs to 
smooth their hair. Guitars, tantams, drums and 
balafbs mingled their sounds with the discharge 
of musketry. It was something like a Sabbat 

" Biassou waved his hand ; the tumult ceased 
as if by a miracle; each negro fell back into 
his place in silence. This discipline, to which 
Biassou had inured his equals by the mere 
ascendency of thought and will, struck me with 
admiration. All the soldiers of this rebel army 
appeared to speak and move under the hand of 
the chief, like the strings of a harpsichord under 
the fingers of a musician. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

" Another sight, another species of charlatan- 
ism and wizardry now arrested my attention : 
the treatment of the wounded. The obi, who 
discharged in the army the double fiinftions of 
physician of the soul and physician of the body, 
had commenced the inspeftion of the sick. 
He had laid aside his priestly garments, and 
commanded the produ6lion of a large case with 
compartments, in which were his drugs and in- 
struments. He rarely made use of his surgical 
utensils, with the exception of a lancet of fish- 
bone, which he used very skillfully in blood- 
letting ; he seemed to me quite awkward, especially 
in the management of the tweeizers, which 
served him for j^incers, and the knife which^took 
the place of the bistoury. He confined himself 
principally to prescribing ptisans of wild orange, 
infusions of squills and sarsaparilla, and swallows 
of old rum. His favorite remedy, which he pro- 
nounced sovereign, was composed of three glasses 
of red wine, in which he mixed a powdered nut- 
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meg and the yolk of an egg well roasted in the 
ashes. He employed this specific to cure all 
sorts of wounds or diseases. 

"You can readily conceive that his medical 
praélice was as ridiculous as the worship of 
which he was the minister ; and it is probable 
that the small nu»ber of cures which he chanced 
to effedl would not have $ufficed to preserve to 
the obi the confidence of the blacks, had he 
not added juggleries to his drugs, and sought 
to make up by a<5ling uppn their imaginations 
what he failed to eflfe6l upon their maladies. 
Thus, he would sometimes limit himself to touch- 
ing their wounds, while describing» a few oiyste- 
rious signs ; again, making a skillful use of the 
remnants of old superstitions which were min- 
gled with their recently assumed Catholicism, he 
bound on their wounds a small fetish stone, 
covered with lint ; and the patient attributed to 
the stone the beneficial effeéls of the lint. Were 
it announced to him that such an one under 
his care had died of his wounds, and perhaps 
of his treatment : * I foresaw it,' he would reply 
with a solemn voice. 'He was a traitor; in the 
burning of such a plantation, he saved a white; 
his death is a punishment!' And the multitude 
of astonished rebels would applaud, with more 
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and more embittered feelings of hatred and ven- 
geance. 

''The charlatan, among other means of cure, 
employed one which struck me by its singularity. 
It was for one of the black chiefis, dangerously 
wounded in the last battle, ^e examined the 
woimd for a long while, and éressed it in his 
best style, when, ascending to the altar, he ex* 
claimed, 'AU this is nothing!' Then he tore 
three or four leaves from the Missal, burnt them 
in the flame of the tapers robbed fh)m the Chm-ch 
of the Acul, and mixing the ashes of this conse- 
crated paper with some drops of wine poured 
into the chalice: 'Drink,' said he to the wounded 
man; 'this is the remedy/^ The other drank it 
o£f in silence, flxing a look full of confidence up- 
on the juggler, who held his hands raised above 
him as if imploring the blessing of Heaven ; and 
perhaps the faith that he was cured, helped to 
cure him. 



1 This remedy is still in frequent use in Afika, particuUrly «moog the 
Moots of Tripoli, who often throw the ashes of a page of the Koran bto their 
heveraget and thus compound a philtre, to which they attribute aoveceign 
virtue. An English traveler, whose name has escaped me, teraas this beven^e 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

'"Another scene in which the veiled obi was 
still the principal aélor, succeeded to the last: 
the priest had become the physician ; the phjsi* 
cian became the sorcerer. 

^^'Hambres, escuchatel'^ exclaimed the obi, 
leaping with incredible agility tqpoa the teiiq;N>' 
rary altar, where he seated himsdf with Ins togs 
folded under his parti-colored skirt; ^escuckaU^ 
kambres! Let those who would read in the bo^ 
of destiny the secret of their life, zppiroach; I 
will tell it He estudiado la ciencia de hi GiU 

"A crowd of blacks andmulattoes msbcd itf 
ward hinu 'One at a timel' exclaimed the 
obi, whose hollow voice fometimcs 2imtm4sA 
that squealing tone which struck me Uke an fM 

acquaintance; *if you all c r.:.: r,t ^r^ -"-- ^1îî 
all fall together into the jfravc/ 



t *'Mcn, IkteiL** The i 
kûmàr* cMttuOi \»t tnaaOaOitd. It w i 
t I have stodied th* «ciaot of Uw \ 
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" They stopped short. Just then a colored 
man» clad in a white vest and pantaloons, his 
head bound with a madras handkerchief, -4n the 
style of the rich planters, presented himself 
before Biassou. Consternation was depiéled upon 
his countenance. 

" * Well ! ' said the generalissamo in a whisper, 
*what now.? What is the matter, Rigaud?' 
This was the mulatto' leader of the band from 
Aux Cayes, afterwards known as General Rigaud, 
a man of great art under an appearance of can- 
dor, and cruel under an air of gentleness. 

"'General,', replied Rigaud (and he spoke very 
low, but being placed near Biassou I overheard 
his message),^ there is just entering the camp a 
messenger from Jean François. Bouckmann has 
been killed in an engagement with M. de Tou- 
zard, and the whites have exposed his head as a 
trophy in their city.' , 

"*Is that all?' asked Biassou ;* and tiis eyes 
sparkled with secret joy, to learn that the num- 
ber of chiefs was diminishing and that his own 
authority was consequently increasing. 

" ' The messenger of Jean François has a 
further message to deliver to you.' 

"'Very well!' replied Biassou. 'Put awaj^that 
pale f^ce of yours, my dear Rigaud.' 
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"'But/ objefted Rigaud, 'do you not fear, 
General, the effeft of Bouckmann's death upon 
your array?* 

"'You are not as simple as you appear to be, 
Rigaud,' responded the chief; *you shall see what 
Biassou is. Delay for fifteen minutes the entrance 
of the' messenger/ ^ 

"Then he approached the obi, who, during 
this dialogue, which was overheard by me alone, 
had commenced his office of diviner, interrogat- 
ing the astounded negroes, examining the marks 
upon their foreheads and hands, and distributing 
more or less happiness for the future, according to 
the sound, the color, and the size of the piece of 
money cast by each negro into a dish of silver- 
gilt at his feet. «Biassou whispered a few words 
in his ear. The sorcerer, without interrupting 
his duties, continued his metoposcopic operations. 

"'Whoever,' said he, 'bears in the middle of 
his forehead, upon the wrinkle of the sun, a 
small square or triangle, will make a great for- 
tune, without trouble or labor. 

"'The figure S thrice repeated, in whatever 
part of the forehead it is found, is a very un- 
lucky sigfn ; whoever bears it will certainly be 
drowned, unless he avoids the water with the 
utmost care. 
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'''Four lines parting from the nose and curv- 
ing in pairs upon the forehead above the eyes, 
announce that the bearer will be a prisoner, and 
will groan in captivity among strangers.* 

"Here the obi made a pause. 

"'Companions/ he added gravely, *I have ob- 
served this sig^ upon the brow of Bug-Jargal, 
chief of the braves of the Mome;Rouge/ 

"These words, which to me were an addi- 
tional confirmation of the capture of Bug-Jargal, 
were followed by the loud lamentations of a band 
composed only of blacks, whose leaders were clad 
in scarlet drawers : it was the band of the Mome- 
Rouge. 

"Meantime the obi resumed: 

" ' If you have upon the right-side of the fore- 
head, on the line of thei moon, a figure which 
resembles a fork, fear to remain idle or indulge 
in excesses. 

"*A little sign very important, the Arabic 
figure 3 upon the line of the sun, foretells a 
cudgeling.' 

"An aged negro of Spanish Domingo inter- 
rupted the sorcerer. He dragged his limbs toward 
the obi, imploring a dressing for his wound. He 
had been hit in the forehead, and one of his eyes, 
torn from the socket, hung down, still dripping 
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with blood. The obi had omitted hfan in his 
medical review. As soon as he noticed him, he 
exclaimed : 

" * Round figures on the right side of the fore- 
head,, upon the line of the moon, foretell diseases 
of the eyes. Nombre^ said he to the miserable 
wounded man, 'this sign is very apparent on 
your face ; let us see your hand.' * 

*^^Alas! exeleuUssimo sefior^ replied the other, 
*mir* usted mi qfoT^ 

"'Fatras,*^ replied the obi testily, 'I do not 
need to see your eye — your hand, I say!' The 
poor wretch extended his hand, still murmuring, 
*fni ojo r 

"*Good!' said the sorcerer. * If you find upon 
the line of life a point surrounded by a small 
circle, the bearer will be blind of one eye, be- 
cause this figure announces the loss of an eye. 
There, look at the point and the little circle ; 
you will be blihd of one eye.' 

" ' Ki Z? soy^^ replied the fatras, with a piteous 
groan. But the obi, who was no longer a sur- 
geon, had rudely repulsed him, and continued, 
without heeding the complaint of the poor negro : 

> Alas I most esœellent lord, lode «t my eya. 

* A name under which they dengoate an old negr» unfit for labor. 

• That I am alx«ady. 



i 
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** * Escuchate^ hombres I If the seven lines of 
the forehead are small, crooked, feebly marked, 
they foretell a man whose life will be short. 

"* Whoever has between the eyebrows, up)on 
the line of the moon, the figure of two arrows 
crossing each other, will die in battle. 

" ' If the line of life which traverses the hand 
presents a cross at its extremity near the joint, 
it foretells that the bearer will be seen upon a 
scaffold. And here,' observed the obi, 'I must 
tell you, hermanoSf that one of the bravest sup- 
porters of our independence, Bouckmann, bears 
these three fatal sig^s.' 

"At these words all the negroes held their 
breath ; their eyes were motionless, and fastened 
up)on the juggler, expressing that sort of atten- 
tion which resembles stupor. 

" ' But,' added the obi, ' I cannot reconcile this 
double sign, which threatens Bouckmann at the 
same time with a battle and a scaflTold. Never- 
theless, my art is infallible.' 

"He paused and exchanged a glance with 
Biassou. Biassou whispered a few words in the 
ear of one of his aides-de-camp, who instantly 
left the grotto. 

" ' An open and drooping mouth,' resumed the 
obi, turning again to his auditory with his msi- 
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Ucious and jeering accent, * an insipid attitude, 
arms hanging down, and the left hand turned 
back without any apparent reason, announces 
natural stupidity, nothingness, emptiness, a be- 
sotted curiosity/ 

" Biassou giggled outright. Just then the aide- 
de-camp returned, conducing a negro covered 
with mud and dust, whose feet, torn by stones 
and briars, testified that he had made a long 
and hasty journey. It was the messenger an- 
nounced by Rigaudr He held in one hand a 
sealed packet, in the other an open parchment, 
impressed with a seal the device of which was a 
burning heart. In the midst was a cipher formed 
of the chara<5leristic letters M and N, intermin- 
gled, without doubt, to express the union of the free 
mulattoes and negro slaves. Beside this cipher 
I read this inscription: 'Prejudice overcome, the 
rod of iron broken; vive le rai!' This parch- 
ment was a passport given by Jean François. 

"The messenger presented it to Biassou, and 
after bending to the ground in reverence, placed 
in his hand the sealed packet. The generalis- 
simo quickly broke the seal, ran over the dis- 
patches it contained, then putting one in his 
vest pocket, and crushing the other in his hands, 
he exclaimed with a disconsolate air: 



i 
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'''Gens du roir 

"The negroes bowed reverently. 

'"Gens du roi! Listen to the message sent 
to Jean Biassou, generalissimo of the conquered 
countries, marshal of the camps and armies of 
his Catholic Majesty, from Jean François, Grand 
Admiral of France, Lieutenant-General of the 
armies of his Majesty aforesaid, the King of 
Spain and the Indies : 

" • " Bouckmann, leader of the hundred and 
twenty blacks of the Blue Mountain in Jamaica, 
recognized as independent by the Governor-General 
of Belle-Combe, Bouckmann has just fallen in the 
glorious struggle of liberty and humanity against 
despotism and barbarism. The generous chief 
has been killed in an engagement with the white 
brigands of the infamous Touzard. ^ The mon- 
sters have cut off his head, and have announced 
that they intend to expose it ignominiously upon a 
scaffold in the parade-ground in Cape Haytien. 
Vengeance!"' 

"The deep silence of discouragement for a 
moment succeeded. But the obi had mounted 
the altar, and cried out, shaking his white wand 
with triumphant gestures: 

"'Solomon, Zorobabel, Eleazar Thaleb, Cardan, 
Judas Bowtharicht, Averroès, Albert the Great, 
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Bohabdil, Jean de Hagen, Anna Baratro, Daniel 
Ogrumof, Rachel Flintz, Altornino! I return you 
thanks. The ciencia of the seers has not deceived 
me. Hijos^ amigos^ hermanos^ tnuchachos^ mozos^ 
madresy y vosotros todos qui me escuchais aqui} 
what did I prediél ? que habia dicho f The signs 
on Bouckmann's forehead announced that he would 
live but a short time, and that He would die in a 
battle, and the lines of his hand, that he would 
be seen on a scaffold. The revelations of my art 
have been faithfully realized, and events have 
arranged themselves so as to fulfill *(even those cir* 
cumstances which we could not reconcile — death 
on the battle-field and the scaffold ! Brothers, 
admire!' 

** During this discourse the discouragement of 
the blacks had changed into a kind of wonder- 
ing affright. They listened to the obi with a 
confidence mingled with terror ; the latter, in- 
toxicated with his success, strutted back and 
forth over the length and breadth of the sugar- 
box, whose surface offered sufficient space for 
the easy display of his diminutive steps. Biassou 
giggled. 

" He addressed the obi : 

^ Sods, friends, broChen, joaag men, boys, mothers, and all 70a who listen 
to me here. 
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"'Mr. Chaplain, since you know all things to 
come, it is our pleasure that - you should read 
what is to befall our fortunes, what is to happen 
to us, Jean Biassou, mariscal de cantpo! 

"The obi pausing proudly upon the grotesque 
altar, where the credulity of the blacks had made 
him a divinity, said to the mariscal de campo : 
' Venga^ vuestra merted!'^ 

"At that moment the obi was the important 
man of the army. The military power )rielded 
to the sacerdotal. Biassou approached One 
could read in the glance of his eye a trace of 
vexation. 

"'Your hand. General,' said the obi, stooping 
to receive it ^ Empezo? The line of the joiot, 
equally clear throughout its length, promises 
you riches and happiness. The line of life, long, 
distinélly marked, foretells a life exempt from 
evils, a green old age ; narrow, it designates 
your wisdom, your fertile wit, the generosidad of 
your heart ; finally, I see what the chiromancos 
call the most fortunate of all signs, a collection 
of small wrinkles giving the form of a tree load- 
ed with branches, and which rise toward the 
upper part of the hand ; it is the certain prog- 
nostic of opulence and greatness. The line of 

^ Come, your grace 1 * I bq;in. 
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healtiftv^^very Ibag, confirms the indications of the 
line of life; it also marks ft>^rage; curved to- 
wards the yttle finger, it forms a sort of hook. 
Genoff^, that is the sign of a useful severity/ 
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"At these ^5rds the bright eye of the little 
obi^was fixed upon me through the aperture of 
his veil, and I again noticed a familiar tone 
somewhat concealed under the habitual gravity 
of his voice. He continued with the same pur- 
pose of gesture and intonation. 

"'Filkd'iWitir small circles, the line of health 
announces a great number of necessary execu- 
tiorr$ that you have to order. It is interrupted 
in the middle, forming a semi-circle; a sign that 
yA will be exposed to great dangers from fero- 
cimis beasts, that is to say the whites, if you 
do not exterminate them. 

" * The line of fortune, surrounded like the line 
oC life with little brwfches which rise toward 

e upper part of the hand, confirms the future 
power and supremacy to which you are called; 
straight and slender in its upper portion, it an- 
nounces your talents for government. The fifth 
line, that of the triangle, prolonged toward the 
root of the middle finger, promise:? the happiest 
issues to all your enterprises. 

"/ Let us see the fingers. The thumb, marked 
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lengthwise by small lines, which reach from the 
nail to the joint, j>romise you a rich inheritance. 
Bouckmann's glory, without doubt!' added the 
obi in a loud voice. 'The little ^inence. which 
forms the root of the fore-finger^s covered with 
small wrinkles, faintly marked: honors and dig- 
nities ! The middle finger betokens nothing. 
Your ring finger is furrowed with lines crossing 
each other : you will conquer all your enemies ; 
you will rule all your rivals! These lines form 
Saint Andre^w's crosses, a sign of genius and faith. 
The joint which unites the little finger to. the 
hand offers crooked lines : fortune will load you 
with favors. I see also the form of a circle, an- 
other presage which announces to you po\^r 
and dignities I 

"'"Happy," says Eleazer Thaleb, "he who bears 
all these signs ! Destiny is charged with his pros- 
perity and his star will brmg him the genius that 
gives glory." Now, General, let me read your 
forehead. "Whoever," says Rachel Flintz the 
Gipsy, "bears on the middle of his forehead up- 
on the wrinkle of the sun, a small square or 
triangle, will be very fortunate." Here it is well 
defined. "If this sign is on the right it prom- 
ises an important succession " — Bouckmann again. 
The sign of a horse-shoe between the eyebrows 
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above the wrinkle of the moon, announces that 
one knows how to avenge himself of injury and 
t3rranny. I bear this sign ; you bear it also:' 

"The manner in which the obi pronoimced the 
words / bear this sign, struck me again. 

"'It is observed/ he added in the same tone, 
'upon all those brave men who can plan a 
courageous revolt and break their chains. The 
lion's claw, which is marked over your eyebrow, 
testifies your brilliant courage. Finally, General 
Jean Biassou, your forehead presents the most 
astonishing of all signs of prosperity : it is a 
combination of lines that form the letter M, the 
first in the name of the Virgin. In whatever part 
of the forehead, upon whatever wrinkle this figure 
appears, it announces genius; glory aûd power. 
.He who bears it will always triumph in any 
cause he may embrace ; those whom the bearer 
shall command will have no loss to regret; he 
alone will be equal to all the defenders of his 
party. You are the chosen of destiny!' 

^'Gratias, Mr. Chaplain,' said Biassou, prepar- 
ing to resume his seat upon the mahog^y 
throne. 

"'Stay, General,' resumed the obi, 'I had for- 
gotten one sign. The line of the sun, strongly 
marked upon your forehead, proves that you un- 
8 
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derstand yourself, that you have the desire to 
bestow happiness, that you have great liberality, 
and a taste for magnificence/ 

''Biassou appeared to comprehend that the for- 
getfulness was on his part rather than on that 
of the obL He drew from his pocket a heavy 
purse and threw it into the silver plate, to 
maintain the credit of his line of the sun. 

"Meanwhile the dazzling horoscope of the 
chief had ^produced its effeél upon the army. 
All the rebels, upon whom the words of the obi 
had become*more powerful than ever since the 
news of Bouckmann's death, passed from discour- 
agement to enthusiasm, and blindly trusting to 
their infallible sorcerer and their predestined 
General, began to vie with each other in howl- 
ing, ' Vive Vobi ! vive Biassou ! ' The obi and 
Biassou looked at each other, and I thought I 
heard the stifled laugh of the obi responding to 
the giggle of the generalissimo. 

"I know not why this obi so perplexed my 
ideas ; it seemed to me that I had already 
seen or heard elsewhere something which resem- 
bled this singular being; I longed to hear him 
speak. 

-t "*Mr. Obi, sefior cum, doctor medico, Mr. 
Chaplain, bon per, I said to him. 
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"He turned abruptly toward me. 

"'There is one here whose horoscope you 
have not drawn; it is 1/ 

"He folded his arms upon the silver sun that 
covered his hairy breast, and made me no reply. 
I continued: 

"'I am anxious to know what you can augur 
of my future life ; but your honest comrades 
have taken away my watch and purse, and you 
are not a conjuror to prophesy gratis.' 

"Advancing hastily close to me he said faint- 
ly in my ear: 

"*You deceive yourself! Let me see your 
hand.' 

"I presented it to him, looking him full in 
the face. His eyes glistened; he appeared to 
be examining my hand. 

"'If the line of life,' said he, *is cut toward 
the middle by two small transverse and very 
distindt lines, it is the sign of a speedy death. 
Your death is near ! 

"'If the line of health is wanting in the 
middle of the hand, and there is but the line of 
life and the line of fortune joined at their origin 
so as to form an angle, one should not expeél 
with this sign a natural death. Expe6l not theif 
a natural death ! ' 
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'''If the fore-finger' is marked through its 
whole length by a line, one will die a violent 
death. Do you hear ? prepare yourself for a vio- 
lent death 1' 

" There was something of joy in this sepul- 
chral voice, that announced my death. I heard 
it with indifference and contempt 

"'Sorcerer/ I said with a smile of disdain, 
'you are skillful, you prognosticate with certainty/ 

" He approached me again. 

"'You doubt my science! Weill listen once 
more : the rupture of the line of the sun upon 
your forehead, tells me that you take an enemy 
for a friend and a friend for an enemy.' 

"The meaning of these words seemed to refer 
to the perfidious Pierrot, whom I had loved and 
who had betrayed me, and to the faithful Habi- 
brah whom I hated, and whose bloody vestments 
attested his courageous and devoted death. 

"'What mean you?' I demanded. 

"'Listen to the end,* answered the obi. 'I 
have told you the future, behold the past. The 
line of the moon is slightly curved upon your 
forehead; that signifies that your wife has been 
taken away.' 

"I shuddered; I would have rushed from my 
seat; my guard held me fest 
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^'You are impatient,' resumed the sorcerer; 
'listen now to the encL The little cross which 
cuts the extremity of this curved line comfdetes 
the explanation. Your wife was taken from you 
the very night of your nuptials ! 

"'Wretch!' I exclaimed, 'you know where she 
is! who are you?' I attempted again to free 
myself and to tear his veil from him ; but I was 
compelled to yield to^ numbers and to force, and 
with rage I saw the mysterious obi leave me 
saying, ' Do* you believe me now ? Prepare for 
speedy death!' 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

"The new drama, which succeeded under my 
eyes to the ridiculous comedy that Biassou and 
the obi had enaéled before their astonished 
bands, was needed to distra<5l me a moment 
from the perplexity into which this strange scene 
had thrown me. 

'^ Biassou was re-seated upon his mahogany 
throne; the obi was at his right and Rigaud at 
his left hand upon the two cushions which ac- 
companied the throne of the chief. The obi, 
with his arms crossed upon his breast, appeared 
to be absorbed in profound contemplation ; Bias- 
sou and Rigaud were chewing tobacco ; and an 
aide-de-camp had just entered to ask the maristal 
de campo if it was his pleasure that the army 
file off, when three tumultuous groups of negroes 
arrived with furious clamors at the entrance of 
the cave. Each of these bands brought a pris- 
oner, whom they desired to place at the disposal 
of Biassou, not so much to know whether he 
would grant them mercy as to know his good 
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pleasure respe<5ling the kind of death the unhap- 
py captives should suflfer. Their, ominous cries 
but too plainly announced them : * Mort ! mort ! 
Muerte ! muerte ! ' — ' Death I Death ! ' cried some 
English negroes, who doubtless belonged to the 
horde of Bouckmann, and who had already come 
to join the French and Spanish blacks of Biassou, 

" By a motion of his hand the mariscal de 
campo imposed silence, and caused the three cap- 
tives to advance to the threshold of the grotto. '\ T 
With surprise I recognized two ; one was thp 
citizen-general C , this philanthropic corre- 
spondent of all the négrophiles on the globe, 
who had given such cruel advice respeéling thé 
slaves in the council at the Governor's palace: 
the other was the equivocal planter, who had 
such indomitable repugnance to the mtdattoes, 
among whom the whites counted him. The third 
appeared to belong to the class of poor whites ; 
he wore a leather apron and had his sleeves 
tucked up above his elbows. All three had been 
surprised separately while seeking to hide in the 
mountains. 

"The poor white was first interrogated. 

"*Who are you.?' said Biassou to him. 

" ' I am Jacques Belin, carpenter to the Fathers' 
Hospital at the Cape.' 
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** Sarprisey mingled with shame, was expressed 
in the eyes of the generalissimo of the con- 
quered countries. 

"'Jacques Belin/ said he, biting his Ups. 

"'Yes/ replied the carpenter, 'do you not 
know mè?' 

" ' Begin yourself/ said the mariscal de campo^ 
' by recognizing and saluting me/ 

"'I do not bow to my slave/ answered the 
carpenter. 

"'Your slave, wretch!' exclaimed the general- 
issimo. 

"'Yes,' answered the carpenter, 'I am your 
first master. You pretend not to know me; but 
remember, Jean Biassou, I sold you for thirteen 
dollars to a Domingan merchant.' 

"Rage contraéled every feature of Biassou, 

"'What!' continued the carpenter, 'you ap- 
pear ashamed of having been my slave! Jean 
Biassou ought to feel honored by having be- 
longed to Jacques Belin 1 Your own mother, the 
old fool ! has very often swept out my shop ; 
but now I have sold her to the steward of the 
Fathers' Hospital ; she is so decrepit that he 
would give me but thirty-two francs and six sous 
odd money for her. There, you have your his- 
tory and hers : but it appears you have grown 
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proud, you negroes and mulattoes, and that you 
have forgotten the time when you served, on 
your knees. Master Jacques Belin, carpenter at 
the Cape.' 

" Biassou had listened to him with that fero- 
cious grin which gave him the appearance of a 
tiger. 

"*Very well,' said he. 

"Then turning to the negroes who had brought 
in Master Belin: 

"'Get two saw-horses, two boards and a saw, 
and take away this man. Jacques Belin, car- 
penter of the Cape, thank me for having pro- 
cured you the death of a carpenter.' 

"His laugh completed the explanation of the 

horrible torture with which the pride of his old 

master was about to be punished. I shuddered; 

but Jacques Belin did not move a muscle; he 

. turned proudly to Biassou : 

'* * Yes ! I ought to thank you, for I sold you 
for thirteen dollars, and you certainly brought 
me more than you are worth.' 

"They took him away. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

"The other two prisoners, more dead than 
alive, had witnessed this frightful prologue to 
their own tragedy. Their humble and terrified 
attitude contrasted strangely with the somewhat 
boastful fortitude of the carpenter. 

" Biassou looked • from one to the other 
with his fox-like scrutiny; then wishing to pror 
long their agony, he entered into conversation 
with Rigaud concerning the different species of 
tobacco, affirming that Havana tobacco was good 
only for smoking in the form of cigars, and that 
he knew no better Spanish^ tobacco for snuff than 
that of which the late Bouckmann had sent him 
two barrels, taken from M. Lebattu, proprietor 
of the island of Tortuga. Then suddenly ad- 
dressing the citizen-general C : 

"'What do you think about it?' he asked. 

"This unexpected apostrophe made the citizen 
reel. He stammered out: 

"*I agree, General, with the opinion of your 
Excellency.* 
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"*The words of a flatterer/ replied BiassotL 
*I asked you for your opinion, not mine. Do 
you know of any better tobacco for snufF than 
that of M. Lebattu?' 

'"No, indeed, my Lord,' said C , whose 

perplexity was a rich fund of amusement to 
Biassou. 

" * General ! Excellency ! my Lord ! ' repeated 
the chief, impatiently, 'you are an aristocrat!' 

"'Oh! indeed I am not!' cried the citizen- 
general; 'I am a good patriot of '91, and a 
warm negrophile!' 

** ' Negrophile^ interrupted the generalissimo, 
*what is a negrophile?' 

" * It is a friend of the blacks,' stammer^ out 
the citizen. 

"'It is not enough to be a friend of the 
blacks,' rejoined Biassou with severity; 'a man 
must also be a friend to men of color.' 
^ "I think I have already mentioned that Bias- 
sou was a sacatra. 

'"Men of color was what I intended to say/ 
replied the negrophile, humbly. *I am connefted 
with 2^ the most famous partizans of the negroes 
and mulattoes.' 

" Biassou, happy in humiliating a white, again 
interrupted him: 
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" * Negroes and mulattoes I What do you mean ? 
Do you come here to insult us with these odious 
names, invented by the contempt of the whites! 
There are here only men of color and blacks; 
do you understand me, Mr. Colonist?' 

"*It is a bad habit I contraéled in childhood,' 
answered C ; * pardon me, I had no inten- 
tion to offend you, my lord ^ 

" ' Let alone your my lord; I repeat it, I hate 
these aristocratic manners/ 

"C J anxious to excuse himself, began to 

stammer out a new explanation: 

"*If you but knew me, citizen — ^ — ' 

**' Citizen! who do you take me for?' shouted 
Biassou angrily. * I detest this jargon of the Jaco- 
bins. Perhaps you are a Jacobin. Do you know 
that you are addressing the generalissimo of the 
gens du roif Citizen! You insolent wretch!' 

"The poor negrophile no longer knew how to 
address this man, who equally rejeéled the titles 
of my lord and of citizen^ the language of the 
aristocrats and that of the patriots ; he was con- 
founded. Biassou, whose anger was only feigned, 
found cruel enjoyment in his embarrassment. 

"'Alas!' said the citizen-general, 'you judge 
me very wrongfully, noble defender of the impre- 
scriptable rights of half the human race ' 
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''In his difficulty at finding any sort of title 
for this chie^ who appeared to refuse them all, 
he had recourse to one of those sonorous peri- 
phrases which the revolutionists had substituted 
for the name and title of the person wh(»n they 
were haranguing. 

''BiassQu gazed steadily at him and replied: 
"'Then you love the blacks* and sang-miUsV 

"'Do I love them?' exclaimed citizen C ; 

'I correspond with Brissot and ' 

"Biassou interrupted him, grinning: 
" ' Ha ! ha f I am delighted to find in you a 
fiiend of our cause. In this case you ought to 
detest the miserable colonists who have punished 
our just insurrection with the most cruel tor- 
tures ; you ought to think as we do, that the 
whites, and not the blacks, are the real rebels, 
since they revolt against nature and humanity: 
you ought to execrate these monsters!* 

"*I do execrate them!* replied C . 

"'Well!* continued Biassou, 'what would you 
think of a man who, in order to suppress the 
last movements of the slaves, would plant the 
heads of fifty blacks on either side the road to. 
his house?* 

"The pallid hue of C 's countenance be- 
came frightful " 
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" * What would you think of a white who rould 
propose to surround Cape Haytien with a cordon 
of slaves' heads?' 

"'Mercy! mercy!' cried the terrified citizen- 
general. 

" * Do I threaten you ? ' replied Biassou coldly. 
*Let me finish — with a cordon of slaves' heads, 
extending from Fort Picolet to Cape Caracol? 
What would you think of that, eh ? answer 
me!' 

"The words of Biassou, ^ do I threaten youV 

had given C some hope; he thought that 

perhaps the chief had heard of these horrors 
without knowing their author, and he replied 
with some confidence in order to anticipate every 
presumption against himself: 

"*I think these are atrocious crimes/ 

"Biassou giggled. 'Good! and what punish- 
ment would you inflift on the guilty wretch?' 

"Here the unhappy C hesitated. 

"'Very well!' resumed Biassou, 'are you the 
friend of the blacks or not?' 

"Of the two alternatives the negrophile chose 
the least threatening, and remarking in the eyes 
of Biassou nothing hostile to himself, he said in 
a feeble voice: 

" ' The guilty man merits death.' 
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" ' Very well answered/ said- Biassou quietly, as 
he threw away his quid of tabacco. 

" Meanwhile his indifferent manner had re- 
stored some assurance to the poor negrophile ; 
he made an attempt to remove all suspicions 
which could weigh against himself: 

"*No one/ he exclaimed, 'has offered more 
ardent prayers than I have for the triumph of 
your cause. I correspond with Brissot and Pru- 
neau de Pomme-Gouge in France; Magaw in 
America ; Peiter Paulus in Holland ; the Abbé 
Tamburini in Italy ' 

"He was proceeding in a complacent way to 
put forth this philanthropic litany which he 
eagerly recited, and which he had rehearsed 
under other circumstances and for another end 
to M. de Blanchelande, when Biassou stopped 
him short : 

" ' Well ! of what use are all yoiu- correspond- 
ents to me? Only point out to me Where your 
magazines are, your depots : my army is in want 
of 'munitions. Your plantations are doul)tless 
very rich ; your commercial house must be very 
strong since you correspond with all the mer- 
chants in the world/ 

"Citizen C hazarded a timid observa- 
tion : 
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" ' Hero of humanity, these are not merchants ; 
they are philosophers, philanthropists, negro- 
philes/ 

'''Come, cornel' said Biassou, shaking his 
head; 'here he is again back at his devils of 
unintelligible words. So, then, you have neither 
stores nor warehouses to be pillaged? What are 
you good for?* 

"This question presented a ray of hope, upon 
which C eagerly seized 

"'Illustrious warrior,' he answered, 'have you 
an economist in your army?' 

"'What is that?' demanded the chief. 

"'It is,* said the prisoner with as much em- 
phasis as his fears would permit, 'it is a man 
most indispensably necessary; one who alone 
can appreciate at their respeftive values the ma- 
terial resources of an empire, who arranges them 
in the order of their importance, classes them 
according to their value, improves and meliorates 
them by combining their sources and results, 
and distributes them in their appropriate chan- 
nels, like so many fertilizing streams • in the 
great river of general utility, which in its turn 
tends to enlarge the sea of public prosperity.' 

*** Carambal* S2xA Biassou, leaning toward the 
obi 'What the deuce does he mean by these 
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words, strung together like the beads of your 
chaplet ? ' 

" The obi shrugged his shoulders in token 
of ignorance and' contempt Meanwhile, citizen 
C-: continued: 

" ' I have studied,^ deign to hear me, valiant 
chief of the brave regenerators of San Domin- 
go ; I have studied the great economists, Tur* 
got, Raynal and Mirabeau, the frtènd of man! I 
have put their theory in pra(5lice. I understand 
the science indispensable to the government of 
kingdoms or any other states.' 

"'The economist is not economical of 
words!* said Rigaud, with his gentle bantering 
smile, 

"'Tell me then, boaster!' exclaimed Biassou, 
'have I kingdoms and states to govern?' 

"'Not yet, great man,' replied C , 'but 

they may come ; and besides my science de- 
scends without derogation to details useful for 
the administration of an army/ 

"The generalissimo again rudely interrupted 
him : 

"'I do not administer my army, Mr. Planter, 
I command it' 

"'Very well,' observed the citizen, 'you will 
be the General, I will be the Commissary. I have 
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some private information concerning the multi- 
plication of cattle ' 

"'Do you think we raise cattle?' said Bias- 
sou with a sneer; *we eat them. When the 
cattle of the French colony fafl me, I shall pass 
the hills on the frontier and take the Spanish 
oxen and sheep raised on the heights of the 
great plains of Cotuy, La Vega, Santiago, and 
upon the banlS of the Yuna; if necessary I 
shall go stiU further for those that • feed in the 
peninsula of Samana and behind the mountains 
of Cibos, from the mouths of the Neybe to be- 
yond Santo-Domingo. Besides, I shall be de- 
lighted to punish those cursed Spanish planters ; 
it is they who delivered up Ogé! You see I 
am in no want of means of support, and that I 
have no need of your indispensably necessary 
science ! ' 

"This vigorous declaration disconcerted the 
poor economist ; he made another attempt, how- 
ever. 

"'My studies have not been confined to the 
raising of cattle. I have other special knowledge 
that may be very useful to you. I can point 
out the way to manage the turpentine trade and 
coal mines.' 

"'What is that to roe!' said Biassou. 'When 
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I want coal I bam three leagues of fÎHest at 

. once.* 

\ '''I can teach you the propo- use of each 

species of wood,' puisued the prisoner; 'the chi- 
caron and the sabiecca for the keels of vessels; 
the yabas for the knees; the tocumas^ for the 

^ ribs; the hacamas, the gayacs, the cedars, the 

! acomas ' 

'' ' Que te lleven todbs los démontes de los dies 

y siete infternos I*^ exclaimed Biasson impatiently. 

*"Do- you like my proposition, my gracious 

^ patron?' said the economist in tremor, not un- 

[ derstanding Spanish. 

\ '"Listen,' replied Biassou, 'I have no need 

! of vessels. There is only one place vacant in 

my suite ; it is not that of tnayor-domo^ it is the 

I place of valet de chambre. See, sehor philosopher, 

if it will suit you. You will serve me on your 
knees ; you will bring me my pipe, my calalou,^ 
my turtle-soup; you will carry behind me a 
peacock or parokeet feather fan, like those 
two pages whom yoi^ see. Humph! answer; 
will you be my valet de chambre.?' 

^ " Citizen C , who had but one thought, 

and that to save his life, bent to the ground 

I ^ The medlar. 

* May all the devils of the seventeen bells take you. 

* A Creole ragout. 
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with a thousand demonstrations of joy and grati- 
tude. 

"'You accept, then?' said Biassou. 

"*Can you doubt, my generous master, that 
I hesitate for a moment before so distinguished 
a favor as that of serving your person ?' 

"At this reply, the diaboUcal giggling of Bi- 

. assou biurst forth. He folded his arms, rose 

with an air of triumph, and kicking the head of 

the white prostrate before him, he exclaimed in 

a loud voice : 

" ' I was willing to see how far the cowardice 
of the whites can go, after having" experienced 

the extent of their cruelty. Citizen C ^ it is 

to you that I owe this double example. I know 
you! How have you been so stupid as not to 
perceive it.^ It was you who presided over the 
tortures of June, July and August ; it was you 
who planted the sides of your avenue .with the 
heads of fifty blacks ; it was you who wished to 
cut the throats of the five hundred negroes re- 
maining in your shackles after the revolt, and to 
encompass the city with a cordon of slaves* heads 
from Fort Picolet to Cape Caracol. You would 
have made, if you could, a trophy of my head ; 
and now, you think yourself happy if I would 
take you for my valet de chambre. No! no! 
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I am more carefiil of your honor than you are 
yourself; I will not put this afiront on you! 
Prepare to die!' 

''He made a signal, and the blacks placed the 
unfortunate negrophile near me, who, unable to 
utter a word, had fallen at his feet as if 
stricken by a thunderbolt 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

"•^It is your turn now!* said the chief turn- 
ing toward the last of the prisoners, the planter 
suspe6led by the whites of being a sang-mêlé, 
who. had sent me a challenge for this imputation. 

"A general clamor from the rebels stifled 
the planter's reply. . * Muerte ! muerte ! Mort ! 
Death! Touyé! Touyé!' they shouted, gnashing 
their teeth^ and shaking their fists at the unhap-,, 
py captive. 

" * General/ said a mulatto, who expressed him- 
self more clearly than the others, 'he is a white; 
he must die.' 

"The poor man, by force of signs and cries, 
at length made himself heard: 'No, no, General! 
no, my brothers; I am not a white! It is an 
abominable calumny ! I am a mulatto, a sang- 
mêlé like yourselves, the son of a negress like 
your mothers and your sisters ! * 

" ' He lies ! ' said the furious negroes. ' He is 
white ! He has always detested the blacks and 
the men of color 1' 
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"'Never!' replied the prisoner. 'It is the 
whites I detest. I am one of you, brothers. I 
have always said with you: Nègre ce blatiy blan 
ce nègre r'^ 

" ' No, no ! ' cried the multitude ; ' touyé blan^ 
touyé blan/'^ 

"The poor wretch, bitterly lamenting his fate, 
continued to repeat, *I am a mulatto, I am one 
of you.' 

"'The proof.?' said Biassou coolly. 

'"The proof,' replied the other in his bewilder- 
ment, 'is that the whites have always despised 
me.' 

" ' That may be true,' answered Biassou ; ' but 
you are an insolent fellow.' 

"A young sang-mêlé quickly addressed the 
prisoner : ' The whites despised you, it is true ; 
bu^, on the other hand, you affedled to despise 
the sang-mêlés, among whom they ranked you. 
I have even been told that you one day chal- 
lenged a white, who reproached you with belong- 
ing to our caste.' 

"A universal shout arose from the indignant 



^ A popular expression among the rerolted neçx)es, of which a litetal trans- 
lation is : " the negroes are the whites, the whites are the n^;roes." The 
meaning would be better rendered thus: "the negroes are the masters» the 
whites are the slaves.** 

> Kill the white 1 kin the white I 
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crowd, and the cries of death, more violent than 
ever, overwhelmed the justification of the planter, 
who, casting i^n me a side glance of disap- 
pointment and enti^eaty, said again with tears, 'It 
is a calumny ! I have no other glory, no other 
happiness, than to belong to the blacks. I am 
a mulatto/ 

"*If you were really a mulatto,' observed Ri- 
gaud quietly, 'you would not make use of the 
term/^ 

"'Alas! do I know wh^t I say?' continued 
the miserable m^. ' General, the p^oof that I am 
a sang-mêlé is this -black cicely that you can see 
around my nails.'* 

" Biassou repulsed the suppliant hand. ' I have 
not the science .of Mr. Chaplain, who divines 
who you are ^ by the inspeélion of your hand. 
But listen : our soldiers accuse you, some that 
you are white, others that you are a false broth- 
er. If it be so, you ought to die. You maintain 
that you belong to our caste and that you have 
never denied it. There is but one method left 
of proving what you assert and of saving your 
life.' 

1 It most be remembered that the men of color angrily rejeâ this appellation, 
invented, as they say, by the contempt of the whites. 

* Many sangmêlés bear this mark at the root of the naik; it b effiœed by 
age, but reappean in their children. 
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I "'What, General, what is it?' asked. the col- 

i onist es^erly; 'I am ready/ 

I ^ "'This,' said Biassou coldly. 'Take this sti- 

I letto and stab these two white prisoners/ 

" While speaking he designated us by a glance 
\ and a motion of the hand. The colonist recoiled 

^ with horror at the stiletto indiich Biassou, with 

f an infernal smile, presented him. 

p "'Well, welll' said the chief, 'you hesitate! 

'• It is, however, the only means of proving to me, 

» and also to my army, that you are not a white, 

and that you are one of us. Come; decide; 
you make me lose time/ 

" The eyes ^f the prisoner rolled wildly about 
He took a step toward the dagger, then let his 
arms iall, and stopped, t\iming away his head. A 
, thrill of horror made him tremble in every limb. 

"'Come, make haste!' cried Biassou, in an 
impatient and angry tone. 'I am in a hurry. 
Choose whether you will kill them yourself, or 
die with them.' 

" The planter remained motionless, as if petrified»? 

"'Very well,' said Biassou, turning toward the 

negroes, ' he will not be the executioner, Jie shall 

be the vidlim. I see that he is a white; take 

, him away. As for you ' 

I "The blacks advanced to seize the colonist 

9 
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This movement decided his choice between death 
to be given and death to be received. The 
excess of cowardice has its courage also. He 
sejzed the dagger which Biassou offered him, and 
without giving himself time to refle<5l upon what 
he was doings the wretch threw himself like a 
tiger upon citizen C , who was lying near me. 

**Then commenced a horrible struggle. The 
negrophile, plunged into a sullen stupid despair 
by the denouement of the questioning with which 
Biassou had tormented him, had witnessed the 
scene between the chief and the sang-mêlé planter 
with a glazed eye, and so absorbed in the terror 
of ' bis approaching torture, that he had not 
seemed to comprehend it ; but when he saw the 
colonist fall upon him, and the blade gleam over 
his head, the imminence of the danger ait»used 
him suddenly. He leaped up and seized the arm 
of the assassin, exclaiming, in a mournful voice : 

** ' Mercy, mercy ! What would you ? What 
evil have I done you?* 

" ' You must die, sir,' replied the sang-mêlé, 
seeking to disengage his arm, and fixing his hag- 
gard eyes upon his viftim. 'Offer no resistance, 
and I wiU do you no harm.' 

"'Die at your hand?' said the economist, 'and 
wherefore? Spare me! You are, perhaps, angry 
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at me because I once said you were a sang- 
mêlé? But spare me my life, and I protest 
that I recognize you as a white. Yes, you are 
a white ; I will proclaim it everywhere ; but 
mercy- * 

^ The negrophile had chosen the wrong method 
of defense. 

'^'Tlold your tongue»' cried the furious sang- 
mélé, fearing lest the negroes might have over- 
heard his supplication. But the other did not 
hear, and continued to howl out^ that he knew 
him to be a white, and of a very good Êunily, 
The sang-mélé made a final effort to reduce him 
to silence, violently threw off both the hands 
which held him, and plunged his dagger through 

the clothes of citizen C . The unfortunate 

wretch felt the point of the steel, and in a fury 
seized in his teeth the arm that had stabbed 
him. 'Monster, wretch, you have assassinated 
me' He cast one look toward Biassou : * De- 
fend me, thou avenger of humanity!' 

''But the assassin pushed heavily upon the 
dagger; a stream of hot blood spirted out upon 
his hand and into his Êu:e. The knees of the 
unhappy negrophile suddenly relaxed, his arms 
sank, his eyes were quenched, his lips uttered a 
heavy groan. He fell dead. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

''This scene, in which I was expefUng soon 
to play my part, had chilled my Uood mth hor- 
ror. The avenger of humanity had viewed the 
struggle of his viélims with an impassive eye. 
When it was ended he turned toward his terri- 
fied pages: 'Bring me some tobacco/ he said, 
and began to chew it quietly. The obi and 
Rigaud were immovable, and the negroes them- 
selves appeared frightened at the terrible spec- 
tacle which their chief had given them. 

"There was yet another white to stab, myself; 
my turii had come. I cast a glance on this as- 
sassin who was soon to be my èxecutionen He 
excited my pity. His lips were purple ; his teeth 
chattered ; a convulsive motion, with which all 
his limbs trembled, made him stagger ; his hand 
incessantly and mechanically moved across his 
forehead, as if to wipe away the traces of blood, 
and he gazed with a senseless look upon the 
reeking cckpse extended at his feet His hag- 
gard eyes were riveted upon his viétim. 
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''I was awaiting the moment when he should 
finish his task by my death. I stood in a sin-> 
gular relation to this man ; he had ahready Êdled 
to kill me to prove that he was a white ; he was 
now about to assassinate me to prove that he 
was a mulatto. 

'''Come,' said Biassou to him, 'it is well I 
am pleased with you, fiiend!' He looked at me 
and added : ' I Vill excuse you the other. You 
may go ; we declare you a good brother, and we 
name you executioner to our army.' 

" At these words of the chief a negro left the 
ranks, bowed three times before Biassou, and ex- 
claimed in his jargon, which I will translate to 
Êicilitate your understanding of it: 'And what 
for me, General?* 

"'Well, what do you want?', inquired Bias- 
sou. 

"'Are you not going to do something for me. 
General?' said the negro. 'Here! you have just 
given preferment to this dog of a white, who 
makes himself an assassin to be. recognized as 
one of us. Will you not also promote me who 
am a good black ?^ 

"This unexpeéled request appeared to embar- 
rass. Biassou ; he leaned toward Rigaud, and the 
chief of the troops from Aux-Cayes said to him 
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in French: 'We cannot satisfy him, try to dude 

his demand' | 

'^'To promote you?' said Biassou to the good \ 

black; 'I ask nothing better. What, grade do 
you desire?' 

"*I wish to be an oficiaV^ \ 

'* * An officer/ replied the generalissimo ; * well» { 

what are your claims to an epaulette?' 

'''It was 1/ replied the blac^ with emphasis, 
'who set fire to the plantation of Lagoscette, in 
the forepart of August It was I who massacred 
M. Clement, the planter, and carried about the 
head of his refiner on the end of a pike. I have 
killed ten white women and seven little children ; 
one of them served the brave blacks of Bouckmann 
for an ensign. Since then I have burned four 
colonists' families, in a chamber of Fort Galifet, 
that I fastened with a double lock before setting 
fire to it. My fether was broken on the wheel 
at Cape Haytien, my brother was hung at Ro- 
crou, and I have myself escaped from a sentence 
to be shot. I have burned three coffee planta- 
tions, six indigo plantations, two hundred squares 
of sugar-cane ; I have killed my master, M. Noe, 
and his mother, ' 

"'Spare us the recital of your services,' said 

* Officer. 
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Rigaud, whose assumed mildness concealed a real 
cruelty, but who was ferocious with decency, and 
could not endure the impudence of brigandage. 

" * I could recount many others/ continued the 
negro proudly, 'but you will doubtless find these 
sufficient to merit the rank of gficial, and to 
wear a gold epaulette on my waistcoat, like my 
comrades there.' ^ 

"He pointed to the ^des-de-camp and staff 
officers of Biassou. The generalissimo appeared 
to refleél a moment, then gravely addressed the 
negro in these words: 

" ' I should be delighted to promote you ; I am 
satisfied with your services, but there is one 
.thing more needed. Do you know Latin?' 

"The brigand opened his eyes with astonish- 
ment as he said: 'If you please, General?' 

"'Well, yes,* resumed Biassou quickly, 'do you 
know Latin?' 

"'Latin?' repeated the astounded black. 

"'Yes, yes, yes, Latin! do you know Latin?' 
continued the wily chief And unfolding a stand- 
ard, upon which was written the verse of the 
psalni: In exitu Israël de jEgypto^ he added: 
' Explain to us the meaning of these words.' 

"The black, at the height of astonishment, 
stood stock still, and fumbled mechanically at 
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the folds of his drawers, while his wild eyes 
wandered from the flag to the General, and from 
the General to the flag. 

'''Come, will you answer?' said Biassou im- 
patiently. 

^The blacky after scratching his head, opened 
and shut his mouth several times, and at length 
said, with embarrassment: 'I do not know what 
the General means7 * 

''The countenance of Biassou assumed a sud- 
den expression of anger and indignation. 

"'What, miserable dolt!' exclaimed he, "what! 
you would be an officer, and you do not know 
Latin!' 

"'But, Greneral,' stammered out the negro, con- 
fused and trembling. 

"'Silence!' interrupted Biassou, whose wrath 
seemed to increase. 'I do not know what pre- 
vents me from having you shot upon the spot 
for your presumption. Do you understand, Ri- 
gaud, this fine officer who does not even know 
Latin?' 

"'Well, fool! since )rou do not comprehend 
what is written on this flag, I will explain it to 
you ; In exitUy all soldiers, Israely who do not 
understand Latin, de jEgypto^ cannot be made 
officers. Is it not so, Mr. Chaplain?' 
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''The litde obi made an affirmative sign. Bias- 
sou cx>ntinued: 

'''This brother, whom I have appointed exe- 
cutioner to the army, and of whom you are 
jealous, knows Latin.' 

" He turned toward the new executioner, ' Is it 
not true, friend? Prove to this blockhead that 
you know more than he. Daminus vobiscumt* 

" The unhappy sang-mêlé planter, startled from 
his gloomy reverie by this dreaded voice, raised 
his head; and although his mind was still be- 
wildered by the base assassination he had com- 
mitted, terror determined obedience. There was 
something strange in the manner in which this 
man sought, among his thoughts of fear and re- 
morse, to pick up some college reminiscences, 
and in the doleful accent with which he pro- 
nounced the childish explanation: * Daminus 
vobiscum — that means, "May the Lord be with 
youl"' 

***Et cum spiritu tuof added the mysterious 
obi solemnly. *Amen* said Biassou. Then re-r 
suming his irritated tone, and using in his 
pretended anger some phrases of bad Latin, in 
the manner of Sganarelle, to convince the blacks 
of the knowledge of their chief: 'Return to the 
lowest place in your rankl' he cried out to the 
9* 
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ambitious negro — *Sursum corda/ never pretend 
in future to aspire to the rank of your leaders, 
who know Latin, oraUt fratres^ or I will hang 
you! Bonus^ hona^ bonumf* 

^The negro, both wondering and terrified, re- 
turned to his rank, hanging his head in shame, 
amid the hoots of all his tomrades, who, indig- 
nant at such ill4bunded pretensions, raised their 
eyes in admiration to their learned generalissimo. 
There was something burlesque in this scene, 
which yet inspired me with a high idea of the 
ability of Biassou: the ridiculous means which 
he had just employed with so great success^ in 
disconcerting tl^e ' ambition of a band of rebels, 
which is always exaâing in its demands, fur- 
nished me at the same time a measure of tiie 
stupidity of the negroes and the address of 
their chief 

1 Tomaaint Louvorturt afterwaid employed the fame expedient with timilaur 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

" Meanwhile, the hour of Biassou's almuerzo^ 
had arrived. There was brought to the marisaU 
de aifftpo de su majestad catôlica^ a huge turtle- 
shell in which a sort of olla podrida was smok- 

. ing, abundantly garnished with slices of bacon, 
with turtle âjssh for the camera ^^^ and potatoes 
for the garganzas? A large cabbage floated upon 
the surface of this fuchero. On either side of 
the shell, which served in the double capacity of 
stew-pot and tureen, were cocoa-4iut cups filled 
with dried raisins, x^^^/mc^,^ bananas and figs: it 
was the postra^ A loaf of corn-bread, a leath- 
ern bottle of wine, well pitched, complete^ the 
sq>paratus of the feast Biassou took a few cloves 
of garlic from his pocket, and rubbed them over 
the bread; and then, without even ordering the 

r corpse, which was still warm and palpitating be- 
fore his eyes, to be removed, he began to 
eat, and invited Rigaud to do the same. Bias- 
sou's appetite was terrible. 

«BraakfiMt «LMib. •Chkk-pcMt. «WiUtt^BMloM. ' H a mit 
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''The oU shared not in the meaL I supposed 
that in common with the kin of his profession 
he never ate in public, in order to make the 
blacks believe he was of some supernatural es- 
sence and that he lived without nourishment 

''While he was still break&sting Biassou gave 
orders to an aide-de-camp for the review to com- 
mence, and ^e various bands began to file off* 
in good order before the grotta The Uacks of 
the Mome-Rouge first passed by; in number 
they were about four thousand; divided into small 
solid platoons» led by chiefs, equip^jed, as I have 
already said, in scarlet drawers or sashes. These 
blacks, most of them tall and powerfid, bore mus- 
kets, hatchets and sabres ; a large number of 
them had bows and arrows, or long javelins, 
which they had made in default of other arms. 
They carried no standard, and marched in silence 
with an appearance of dismay. 

" On observing this horde file off Biassou turn* 
ed to Rigaud and whispered in his ear in French : 
'When will Blanchelande and De Rouvra/s 
grape rid me of these bandits of the Mome- 
Rouge. I hate them ; they are almost all Con- 
goes! And then they know how to kill only in 
battle ; they follow the example of their imbecile 
chie^ their idol Bug-Jargal, the young fool who 
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is eager to display generosity and magnanimity. 
You do not know him, I think, Rigaud ? You 
will never know him, I hope. The whites have 
taken him prisoner; they will rid me of him, as 
they have already rid me of Bouckmann.' 

''' Apropos of Bouckmann,' rçplied Rigaud, 
'here are the black maroons of Macaya passing, 
and . I notice in their ranks the ne^f o whom Jean 
François dispatched to you announcing the death 
tA Bouckmann* Know you that this man might 
destroy all the efiedt of the obi's prophecies 
concerning the Êite of that chie( should he 
say that he was detained for a half hour at 
the advanced post, and that he intrusted his 
news to me before you summoned him to your 
presence?' 

''^Diabolo,' said Biassou, 'you are right, my 
dear friend, we must stop this fellow's mouth. 
Wait a moment' 

''Then raising his voice: 'Macaya I' he cried. 

"The chief of the maroon negroes approached 
and presented his blunderbuss in token of 
respeét 'Send me from your ranks the black 
whom I see yonder, and who should not be 
there.' 

" It was the messenger of Jean François. Ma- 
caya led him to the g^ieralissimo, whose coun- 
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tenance suddenly assumed that expression of rage 
he was so expert in feigning. 

'''Who are you?' demanded he of the doomed 
negro. 

"'General, I am a black.' 

***Caramba/ I see that plain enough. But 
what is your name ?' 

" ' My nickname is Vavelan. My path>n among 
the blessed is St. Sabas, deacon and martyr, 
whose festival comes the twentieth day before 
the Nativity of our Lord.' 

"Biassou interrupted him. 

" * How dare you present yourself" on parade 
in the midst of the glittering muskets and white 
belts, your sabre without a scabbard, your draw* 
ers torn, and yoiu: feet covered with mud?' 

"'General,' replied the black, 'it is not my 
&ult I was charged by the Grand Admiral Jean 
François to bring you the news of the death of 
the chief of the English maroons, Bouckmann ; 
and if my clothes are torn and my feet dirty, it 
is because I ran myself out of breath to bring 
you the news as soon as possible; but they de- 
tained me in the camp, and * 

"Biassou frowned 

" ' I am not talking about that, gavacho I but 
of your impudence in appearing in the review in 
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such a plight Commend your soul to St Sabas, 
deacon and martyr, your patron saint Go and 
get yourself shot' 

" Here I had another proof of the moral power 
of Biassou over the rebels. The unfortunate 
wretch ordered to go and get himself executed 
uttered not a murmur; hb bowed his head» 
crossed his anns upon his breast, thrice saluted 
his pitiless judge, and after kneâing before the 
kAA, who gravely bestowed on him a summary 
absolution, left the grotto. A few minutes after- 
ward a discharge of musketry announced^ to 
Biassou that the negro had obeyed, and was no 
more. 

*' The chie( freed from all embarrassment, turn- 
ed toward Rigaud, his eyes sparkling with 
pleasure, in a giggle of triumph» which seemed 
to say, 'Admire!** 



^ ToaMaiat Lo nvertur e, who «at fomed in tlie Mhool of Biaiaeq, and wIm 
if not his superior in ability, was at least rery fiur from being his equal in per- 
fidy and oruolty, Toussaint Lonverture afterward exhibited the speâade of 
the same power over the fimatical nqnx>es. Th» chief, descended as it is said 
. fitmi a royal African fionily, had like Biassou received some rude instruétioo, to 
which he added the gifts of genius. He was ereâing a sort of republican 
'throne in San Domingo^ at die same, time that Bonaparte in France was ftwnd- 
ing a monarchy upon viAory. Toussaint was an artless admirer of the Firrt 
Consul; but the First Consul, looking upon Toussaint only as a troublesome 
parodist of his own fcrtunes, repulsed with disdain every attempt at correspond- 
enoe on the part of the enfranchised slave who darcd to wllte to him : "The 
fint of the blacks to the fint of the frhites.*' 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

** Meanwhile the review proceeded. This 
army, the disorder of which a few hours before 
had presented so extraordinary a spe<5lacle to my 
sight, was no less singular when under arms. 
There were negroes entirely naked, armed with 
tomahawks and clubs, marching to the sound of 
a goat's horn like savages ; then* there were bat- 
talions of mulattoes, equipped in the Spanish or 
English manner, well armed and under excellent 
discipline, keeping step to the roll of a drum ; 
then came hordes of négresses and little neg^roes, 

* loaded with forks and spits ; fatras bending be- 
neath old muskets without lock or barrel ; 
Griotes with their variegated ornaments, and 

"Iheir men, hideous with grimace and contortion, 
singing incoherent airs upon guitars, tamtams 
and balafos. This singular procession was from 
time to time varied by heterogeneous detach- 
ments of griffes, marabouts, sacatras, mamelouks, 
quadroons, and free sang-mêlés; or again, by 
nomad hordes of maroon blacks, with haughty 
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bearing and gleaming carbines» dragging along 
in their ranks their loaded carts, or now and 
then a cannon, taken from the whites, which 
was of less use to them as an arm than as a 
trophy, and howling at the top of their voices 
the camp songs of the Grand Pré and of Wa 
Nasse. 

^' Above this sea of heads floated banners of 
every color and device, white, red, tri-colored 
and fleur-de-lised, surmounted by the liberty-cap, 
bearing these inscriptions: ^ Death to the Priests 
and Aristocrats r ^ Long live Religion!' * Liberty ^ 
Equality!^ *Long live the King!* *Down with the 
Metropolis !' * Viva EspaHa!* ^ Down with the Ty- 
rants!* &c. This striking confusion indicated that 
all the rebel forces were but a mass of aimless 
material, and that' in this army there was no 
less disorder in ideas than among the men. "'* 

"As they defiled one after another in front of 
the grotto, the bands' inclined their banners, and 
Biassou returned the salutation. To each troop ^ 
he addressed a reprimand or eulogy; and every 
word that escaped his lips, whether of severity 
or flattery, was received by his followers with a 
fanatical reverence and a species of superstitious 
fear. 

"This flood of barbarians and savages ceased 
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at length. I confess that the sight of so many 
brigands, which at first diverted me, finally be- 
came depressing. However, day was declining» 
and just as the last rank defiled, the sinking 
sun threw only a copper tint upon the granite 
brows of the mountains in the east 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

''BiASSOU seemed to be in a study. Whenr 
the review was ended, when he had given his 
last orders and all the rebels had returned be- 
neath their ajoupas, he addressed me: 

"'Young man/ said hè, 'you have been able 
at your leisure to judge of my genius and power. 
The time is now come for you to give an ac- 
count of it to Léogri.' 

'"It was no fault of mine that it did not 
come sooner,' replied I coldly. 

"'You are right,' answered Biassou. He hesi- 
tated a moment as if to consider the effe<5t 
which would be produced upon me by what he 
was about to. say, and then added: 'But it de- 
pends on yourself whether it ever comes.' 

"'How?' cried I, in astonishment, .'What do 
'you mean?' 

"'Yes,' continued Biassou, 'your life depends 
on yourself; you can save it if you choose.' 

"This fit of clemency, the first and doubt- 
less the last which Biassou ever experienced. 
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seemed a miracle to me. The obi no less 
surprised than myself, started up fix>m the seat 
upon which he had for a long time been pre^ 
serving the same fixed attitude of ecstacy, after 
the^&shion of the Hindoo fakirs. Placing him- 
self in front of the generalissimoi he raised his 
voice angrily: 

***Que dice el exelenHHmo seMor matiscal de 
camfof^ Does he not recolleét his promise? 
Neither he nor the Bon Giu can now dispose 
of this life ; it belongs to me.' 

''At that moment I again thought I recog- 
nized this accursed little man ; but the time 
was inopportune, and the light did not then 
burst upon me. 

"Without exhibiting the slightest discomposure 
Biassou arose, spoke to the obi for a moment 
in a low tone, showed him the black flag I 
had already observed, and after exchanging a 
few words, the sorcerer nodded assent Each 
resumed his former seat and attitude. 

"'Listen,* said the generalissimo to me, pro- 
ducing from his vest pocket the second dispatch 
of Jean François : ' our affairs are in a bad way ; 
Bouckmann has perished in battle. The whites 
have exterminated two thousand revolted blacks 

< What does the most exoeDe&t Lord Field Marshal say? 
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in the district of the Cul-de-sac. The~ colonists 
are pushing their fortifications and the plain is 
bristling with military posts. By our own fault 
we have lost the opportunity of taking the Cape ; 
it will not return again these many days. In 
the east the principal road is intercepted by 
a river; the whites, to prevent its passage, have 
established upon it a battery on pontoons, and 
upon each bank have formed two small camps. 
On the south there is a highway which crosses 
the moimtainous region called the Haut-du-Cap; 
they have covered it with troops and artillery. 
Their position on the land side is equally well 
fortified by a good palisade, upon which all the 
inhabitants have been laboring, and they* have 
added to it chevaux- de -fi-ise. Cape Haytien, 
therefore, is closed against our arms. Our am* 
buscade at Dompte-Mulâtre has failed. To all 
these disasters is added the Siam fever, which 
is depopulating the camp of Jean François. In 
consideration of these facts the grand admiral of 
France^ thinks — and we coincide in his opinion -=— 
that it is best to treat with Governor Blanche- 
lande and the Colonial Assembly. Here is the 
letter we have addressed to the Assembly upon 
this subject: listen! 

' 1 W« iMiTt abMdy tlated that Jctti Fimcok aMoacd this titk. 
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*< 'Messrs. Dbputibs: 

^'Serious evils have afflicted tiiis rich and important' 
colony: we have been involved in them, and this is all 
.we have to say in our justification. You will one day 
render us all the justice our position merits. We deserve 
to be comprised within the general amnesty which King 
Louis XVI. has granted to all indiscriminately. 

^ ' If not, as the King of Spain is a good King, treats 
us welly and witnesses us fy rewards^ we shall continue 
to serve him with zeal and devotion. 

***By the law of September 28th, 1791, we perceive the 
National Assembly and the King give you the power 
finally to determine the condition of persons not fi*ee, and 
the political rights of the people of color. 

" < We shall uphold the decrees of the National As- 
sembly as well as your own, clad with the requisite for- 
malities, to the last drop of our blood. It would be a 
matter of interest for you to declare, by a formal proc- 
lamation of the General, that it is ^ your intention to 
consider the condition of the slaves. Knowing that they 
are the objedt of your solicitude, they will, through their 
leaders, to whom you will send this proclamation, be 
satisfied, and the interrupted equilibrium will in a short 
time be restored. 

** ' Do not, however, imagine, Messrs. Representatives, 
that we will consent to take up arms in support of revo- 
lutionary Assemblies. 

"*We are the subjeéts of three Kings: the King of 
Congo, the hereditary lord of all the blacks ; the King of 
France, who represents our fathers; and the King of 
Spain, who represents our mothers. These three kings 
are the descendants of those who, led by a star, went to 
adore the Man-God. If we served the Assemblies we 
should, perhaps, be compelled to bear arms against our 
brethren, the subjeâs of these three Kings, to whom we 
have promised fidelity. 

** * Andy moreover, ignorant as* we are of what is meant 
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by thé will of the nation, seeing thak^ shut ike w&rld 
reignsy we have executed the will of the King only. 

"*The Prince of France loves us, and that of Spain 
continually succors us. We aid them ; they aid us ; it is 
the cause of hunumity. Besides, should these majesties 
&il us, we would very soon have throned a King, 
^ *• Such are our intentions, pending which we will con- 
I sent to make peace.^ 

I ""'Signed: 

\ """Jkas François, General. 

BiASSOU, Field Marshal 

I* Desprez, 

Manzeau, I Commissioners 
Toussaint, f ad Aoc,* 

AUBERT, 

" ' You perceive,' added Biassou, after the read- 
ing of this specimen of negro diplomacy, the 
remembrance of which is fixed word for word in 
my mind, 'You Tferceive, we are pacific. 

" ' Now, this is what I want of you. Neither 
Jean François nor myself have been educated 
in the schools of # the whites, where you are 
taught fine language. We know how to fight, 
but we do not know how to write. 

"'Meantime we are anxious that in our letter 
to the Assembly there shall be nothing that 
might excite the haughty burlerias of pur <^ld 
masters. You appear to have learned that frivo- 
lous science, of which we are ignorant. Correft 

« This letter, ridicokmilj chanaerietic m it is, me aAuaUr seal to the 
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the fitults in our dispatch which might excite 
the laughter of the whites ; at this price I grant 
you your life.' 

''There was something in this office of cor- 
reétor of errors in the diplomatic orthography of 
Biassou so repiignant to my pride that I did 
not hesitate a moment And, moreover, what 
had I to live for? I refused his offer. 

"He seemed surprised.^ 'What!' he cried, 
'would you die rather than correél a few strokes 
of the pen upon a scrap of parchment?' 

"Yes/ I repUed. 

"My resolution seemed to embarrass him. 
After a moment of thought he turned to me 
and said: 

" ' Listen, young fool ; I am less obstinate 
than you. I give you till to-morrow evening to 
decide upon obeying me; to-morrow, at the 
setting of the sun, you shall be brought before 
me again. Resolve then to gratify me. Adieu ; 
night gives good counsel. Think well of this, 
that in our hands death is not simply death.' 

"The import of these closing words, accom- 
panied by a hideous laugh, was imequivocal ; and 
the torments which Biassou was accustomed to 
invent for his viftims completed the explanation. 

"'Candiy remove the prisoner/ continued Bias* 
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sou; 'confide him to a guard of the blacks of 
the Morne-Rouge; it is my pleasure that he live 
for one more course of the sun, and my other 
soldiers would not, perhaps, have the patience to 
wait for twenty-four hours/ 

" The mulatto Candi, who was the chief of his 
guard, bound my arms behind my back. A pri- 
vate took the end of the rope and we left the 
grotto. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX- 

••When extraordinary events, sufiering and 
catastrophe suddenly break upon the midst of 
a life which has always been happy and delight- 
ful, these startling emotions, these shocks of Êite 
abruptly terminate the slumber of the soul which 
was reposing in the monotony of prosperity. 
Misfortune, however, when it comes in this way, 
seems not to be an awakening but only a dream. 
Upon the man who has always been happy de- 
spair begins by stupor. Unforeseen adversity 
resembles the torpedo ; it agitates, but it be- 
^numbs, and the fearful light which it suddenly 
flashes across our vision is not the light of day. 
Men, things, deeds, then pass before us, in some 
respeéls, like a phantasmagoria, and move as in a 
dream. The atmosphere, the perspeÀive, every- 
thing in the horizon of our life is changed; but 
a long time elapses before our eyes have lost that 
kind of luminous image of happiness past which 
remains in them, and which, incessantly inter- 
posing itself between them and the sombre près- 
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\ ent^ changes its color, and gives to the reality 

an inexplicable falsity. Then everything that is, 
appears to us impossible and absurd ; we scarcely 
believe in our own existence, because, finding 
nothing about us of what composes our being, 
we do not understand how it all could have 
disappeared without dragging us in its wake, 
and why of our lives nothing remains but our- 
selves. When such a violent . condition- of the 
soul is prolonged, it upsets the equilibrium of 
the mind, and becomes madness ; a state, perhaps, 
of happiness, in which life is to the unfortunate ^ 
nothing but a vision of which he himself is the 
phantom. 



CHAPTER XL. 

" I KNOW not, gentlemen, why I lay these ideas 
before you. They are not such as one can com- 
prehend, or be made to comprehend. You must 
have felt them. I have experienced them. That 
was the state of my soul when Biassou's guard 
handed me over to the negroes of the Mome- 
Rouge. It seemed to me that speftres were 
delivering me up to spe6lres, and without offer- 
ing resistance I suffered them to bind me by 
the waist to the trunk of a tree. They brought 
me some boiled potatoes, which I ate with 'that 
kind of mechanical instinél which the goodness 
of God leaves to man even when his mind is 
most preoccupied. 

" Meantime night had come on ; my guards 
retired to their ajoupas, only six of them remain- 
ing near me, seated or lying before a large fire, 
which they had kindled for proteftion against 
the noftumal cold. In a few moments all were 
in deep sleep. 

"The physical exhaustion of my frame con- 
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tributed' not a little to the vague reveries vrhich 
disturbed my thoughts. I recalled the days se- 
rene and ever the same which only a few weeks 
previous I had passed at the side of Marie, 
without a glimpse in the future of any other pos- 
sibility than that of . our endless happiness. I 
compared those days with the day which had 
just passed ; a day in which so many strange 
things had been performed before me, as if to 
make me doubt their existence, — ^when I had been 
thrice condemned to die and was not saved. I 
thought of the future before me, which would 
be but a single day, and which offered no other 
certainty than that of misery and death, happily 
at hand. It seemed as if I was struggling with 
some hideous nightmare. I asked myself if it 
were possible that what had passed had passed, 
that what surrounded me was the camp of the 
sanguinary Biassou, that Marie was forever lost 
to me, and that this prisoner, guarded by six 
barbarians, bound with cords, and devoted to 
certain death, that this prisoner whom the blaze 
of a brigand's fire discovered to me, was really 
myself.? And notwithstanding all my efforts tp 
escape obsession by a thought which was Eur 
more distrafting, still my mind reverted to 
Marie. With anguish I questioned myself as to 
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her fiite ; I struggled with my cords as if to 
fly to her rescue, constantly hoping that the 
terrible dream would vanish, and that God had 
not decreed to make all these horrors, on which 
I dared not dwell, enter into the destiny of the 
angel whom he had given me to wife. The 
gloomy association of my ideas theif recalled 
Pierrot to my memory, and rage rendered me 
almost insensible ; the arteries of my forehead 
seemed ready to burst; I hated myself; I curs- 
ed myself ; I despised myself that I had for 
one moment associated my friendship for Pierrot 
with my love for Marie, and without seeking to 
explain what motive could have led him to throw 
himself into the waters of the Grande Riviere, 
I Wept because I had not killed him. He was 
dead, I soon to die, and the only thing that 
I regretted in his life and mine, was my loss 
of vengeance. 

'*A11 these emotions agitated me in the midst 
of the half sleep into which my exhaustion had 
thrown me. How long it continued I cannot 
tell; but I was suddenly startled from it by the 
echo of a manly voice, which was singing dis- 
dimftly, though at a distance : * Yo que say con-- 
trabandista! 

"I opened my eyes with a shudder, all was 
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dark about me, the negroes were asleep, and the 
fire was dying. I heard no more; I thought 
that this voice was an illusion of sleep, and my 
heavy eyelids closed again, I soon- opened 
them a second time suddenly; the voice had re- 
commenced, and was singing sadly and at a less 
distance this stanza of a Spanish romance : 

"Œn los campos de Ocafia 

Prisionero caf; 
Me llevan i, Cotadilla; 
Pesdichado fuf.*^ 

. "This time it was certainly no dream. It was 
Pierrot's voice. A moment afterward it rose 
again in the darkness and silence, and I heard 
for the second time, almost in my ear, the well ' 
known refrain, Yo que soy contrabandista. A dog 
came bounding joyously to my feet ; it was 
Rask I raised. my eyes. A black stood before 
me, and the glow of the dying embers cast by 
the side of the dog his colossal shadow ; it was 
Pierrot. I was transported with vengeance; sur- 
prise rendered me motionless and dumb. ^I slept 
no more. Had then the dead arisen! It was 
not a dream; it was an apparition. I tinned 

^ In thé fields of Ocafia 
A priMner I fell; 
They bore me to Cotadilla; 
Unfertunate was II 
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away in hotror. When he saw this his head fell 
upon his breast 

"'Brother/ murmured he in a low voice, 'you 
promised me never to distrust me when you 
heard me sing that song; brother have you for- 
gotten your promise?' 

"Anger loosed my tongue. 

"'Monster!' I cried, 'I have found you then at 
last, butcher, assassin of my uncle, ravisher of 
my Marie! Dare you call me brother? Away! 
approach me not' 

"I forgot that I was bound so that I could 
scarcely move at all. Involuntarily I turned my 
eyes to my side to find my sword. The motion 
struck him. He seemed excited but tender. 

"'No,' said he, 'no, I will not approach you. 
You are wretched, I pity you; you have no pity 
for me, though I am more so than you.* 

"I shrugged my shoulders. He understood 
the silent reproach. He gazed at me in a sort 
of revery. 

" ' Yes, you have lost much ; but believe me I 
have lost more than yourself 

"Meantime the sound of voices had awakened 
the six negroes who were guarding me. Observ- 
ing a stranger they hastily started up and seized 
their arms ; but as soon as their eyes fell upon 1 
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Pierrot they raised a shout of surprise and joy, 
and fell prostrate, striking their foreheads against 
the ground. 

"But the reverence which these negroes ren- 
dered to Pierrot, the caresses which Rask offered 
alternately to his master and myself, looking at 
me with some disquietude as if astonished at 
my cold demeanor, nothing made any impression 
upon me at that moment ; I was entirely absorb- 
ed in my emotion of rage, rendered powerless by 
the cords that bound me. 

"'Oh!' cried I at length, weeping with fury 
at the shackles that fettered my movements, 'oh» 
how wretched I am ! I was ^regretting that this 
wretch had executed the sentence of justice upon 
himself; I thought him dead, and I was bemoan- 
ing the loss of my vengeance. And now here 
he has come to mock me; there he is, alive be- 
fore my eyes, and I cannot enjoy the pleasure of 
stabbing him. Oh, who will deliver me from 
these execrable fetters?' 

" Pierrot turned toward the negroes, who were 
still in adoration before him. — 
^ "'Comrades,' said he, 'unbind the prisoner.' 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

** He was promptly obeyeA My six guards 
eagerly cut the cords which encircled me. I 
stood ereél and free, but did not move ; aston- 
ishment enchained me in its turn. 

"'This is not all/ added Pierrot And he 
snatched a dagger from one of the negroes and 
presented it to me with these words : ' You can 
take your satisfaélion. God forbid that I dis- 
pute with you the right to dispose of my life. 
Three times have you saved it; it belongs to 
you, indeed ; strike, if you wish to strike/ There 
was neither reproach nor bitterness in his tone. 
He was only sad and resigned. 

**This way unexpeftedly opened to my re- 
venge by the very man I burned to strike, was 
too strange and too easy, and I felt that all 
my hatred of Pierrot, all my love for Marie 
were not sufficient to make me an assassin; be- 
sides, however appearances might be, a voice 
was crying out from the depths of my heart, 
that an enemy and a guilty wretch never in this 
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way anticipates vengeance and punishment In 
short, must I acknowledge it, there was in the 
imperious prestige with which this singular 
being was surrounded, something which in spite 
of myself made me at the moment yield to its 
influence. I thrust away the dagger. 

"'Wretch,' I exclaimed, *I would slay you in 
combat, not as an assassin. Defend yourself I' 

"'Defend myself?* replied he, in surprise. 
'Against whom?* 

"'Against me.' He seemed astounded. 

"'Against you! That is the only thing in 
which I cannot obey you. Do you see Rask? I 
could cut his throat ; he would not resist ; but I 
could not force him to struggle against me ; he 
would not understand that I do not understand 
you, I am Rask to you.* 

" After a short silence he added : 

"'I see hatred in. your eyes, as you one day 
might have seen it in mine. I know you have 
experienced many misfortunes, your uncle has 
been massacred, your fields burned, your fiiends 
butchered; they have sacked your houses, and 
devastated your heritage ; but it was not I,, it 
was mine. Listen ; I told you one day that 
yours had done me much ill; you answered that 
it was not you. What did I do then? 
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t '' His cpuntensmce brightened up ; he expeâed 
to see^me fall into his arms. I looked at him 
savagely. 

"'You disavow all that yours have done to 
me/ replied I, îh accents of fury, 'and you say 
nothing of what you have done to me yoursel£' ' 

"'What is it then?' he asked. 

"I approached him menacingly, and my voice 
became like thunder: 

" * Where is Marie ? What have you done 
with Marie?' 

"At that name a cloud overspread his brow; 
for a moment he appeared embarrassed. At 
length, breaking the silence, he answered: 

^^^ Maria! Yes, you are right — but there are 
too many listeners here/ 

"His embarassment, these words, ^you are 
right^ kindled a flame of hell in my heart I 
thought I saw that he evaded my question. At 
that moment he looked at me with his - in- 
genious face, and said with deep emotion : 

"*Do not suspeft me, I conjure you. I will 
teU you all elsewhere. Come, love me, as I love 
you, with confidence.* 

"He hesitated a moment to observe the ef- 
feâ of his words, and added in a gentle toiie: 

"'Can I call you brother?* 
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''But my jealous rage had resumed all its 
violence, and those tender words, which seemed 
to me hypocritical, did but exasperate it 

"'Dare you remind me of those days, miser- 
able ingrate?* 

"He interrupted me. Big tears were in his 
eyes : 

"'It is not I who am thé ingrate/ 

"'Speak, then,' cried I, with emotion. 'What 
have you done with Marie?' 

'"Elsewhere, elsewhere,' he answered. Here 
there are listeners. Moreover, probably you 
would not believe me merely upon my word, 
and time presses. See, day breaks, and I must 
take you away. Listen, all is over since you 
distrust me, and you may as well finish me with 
a dagger ; but wait a moment longer, before you 
execute what you call your vengeance; I must' 
first deliver ypu. Come with me to Biassou.*^ 

"This manner both of speech and aélion con- 
cealed a mystery I could not then comprehend. 
Notwithstanding all my prejudices against the 
man, his voice always touched my heart. As I 
listened a mysterious power mastered me. I was 
surprised to find myself hesitating between ven- 
geance and pity, .distrust and implicit confidence. 
I followed him. 
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that of our Highness or Majesty, given to Pierrot 
by Biassou, increased my astonishment still more. 

"*I do not wish so much/ continued Pierrot 
quickly ; ' I ask of you only the life and liberty 
of this prisoner/ i 

''He pointed to me. Biassou seemed for a 
moment to* be struck dumb; his embarrassment 
was short x 

"'You desolate your servant, Alteza; you ex- 
a£l of him more than he can give youj to his 
great regret 'The prisoner is not Jean Biassou's, 
does not belong to Jean Biassou, and does not 
depend on Jean Biassou.' 

'"What do you mean?' demanded Pierrot, 
with an air of severity. 'On whom then does 
he depend ? Is there any other power than you 
here?' 

"'Alas, yes, Altena: 

"'What is it?' 

"'My army/ 

"The wily and caressing way with which Bi- 
assou evaded the proud and frank questions of 
Pierrot, told that he was determined to yield to 
him nothing more than he seemed to be com- 
pelled to. 

"'What/ cried Pierrot, 'your army? And .do 
you not command it?' 
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''Biassou, preserving his advantage without 
however . departing from his attitude of inferiority, 
replied with an appearance of sincerity. 

**'5« Alteza, think you we can really com- 
mand men who have revolted only to escape obe- 
dience?' 

"I attached too little value to life to interrupt 
the silence ; but what I had seen at night of the 
imlimited authority of Biassou over those bands, 
might have furnished me with evidence enough 
to refute him and expose his duplicity. Pier- 
rot replied : 

" ' Well, if you cannot cothmand your army, 
and if your soldiers are your chiefs, what mo- 
j^tives of hatred can they have against this pris- 
oner?' 

"'Bouckmann has been murdered by the gov- 
ernment troops,' said Biassou, giving his ferocious 
and railing countenance an appearance of sad- 
ness ; ' mine have re3olved to avenge upon this 
white the death of the chief of the maroon ne- 
groes of Jamaica ; they bum to oppose trophy 
to trophy, and to make the head of this young 
officer serve as a counterpoise to the head of 
Bouckmann in that balance in which the bon 
Giu weighs the two parties.' 

"'How can you,' said Pierrot, 'adhere to 
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this system of retaliation? Listen to me, Jean 
Biassou ; these cruelties are what will^ruin our 
just cause. A prisoner in the camp of the 
whites, from which I have just succeeded in 
escaping, I was ignorant of the death of Bouck- 
mann until you apprised me. It is ^ just pun- 
ishment from Heaven for his crimes. I will 
inform you of another piece of news. Jeannot,* 
the same chief of the blacks who served as 
guide to the whites to draw them into the 
ambuscade of Dompte-Mulâtre, Jeannot is also 
dead. You know — do not interrupt me, Bias* 
sou — that in atrocity he rivaled Bouckmann and 
yourself Now, mark this : it was not a thunder- 
bolt, it was not the whites, who struck him 
down ; it was Jean François himself who per- 
formed that aft of justice.' 

''Biassou, who had listened with a sullen re- 
speél, uttered an exclamation of surprise. At 
that moment Rigaud entered, bowed low to 
Pierrot, and whispered in the ear of the gene- 
ralissimo. From the camp without a tumul- 
tuous commotion was heard. Pierrot continued: 

"'Yes; Jean François, who has no. feult but 
his unfortunate love of luxury, and the ridiculous 
display of that carriage and six which takes 
him every day from his camp to the mass of 
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the curé of the Grande Riviere, Jean François 
has punished the cowardly fury of Jeanpot Not- 
withstanding the prayers of the brigand, although 
at his last moment he clung to the curé of 
the Marmelade, his spiritual minister, with such 
intense fright that hé had to be sepa.rated by 
force, the monster was shot yesterday at the 
foot of the very tree, armed with iron hooks^ 
on which he hung his living viélims. Biassou, 
think of this example. Why all these massa- 
cres which drive the whites to ferocity? Why 
still employ juggleries for the purpose of ex- 
citing the fury of our unhappy comrades, already 
too intensely inflamed ? There is at the Trou 
Coffi a mulatto charlatan called Romaine the 
Prophetess, who is making a band of blacks so 
many Êmatics ; he profanes the holy mass ; he 
makes them believe that he is in communica- 
tion with the Virgin, whose oracles he pro- 
fesses to hear by putting his head in the tab- 
ernacle ; and he is urging his comrades to 
murder and pillage in the name of Marie!' 

"There was perhaps an expression more ten- 
der than that of religious veneration in the man- 
ner in which Pierrot pronounced this word. I 
know not how it was, but it was offensive and 
irritating to my feelings. 
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"'Well/ continued the slave, *you have in 
your camp some mysterious obi, some unknown 
juggler, like this Romaine the Prophetess ! I am 
not ignorant, that in having to conduft an army 
composed of men of all countries, all families 
and all colors, you need some common bond ; 
but could you not find it elsewhere than in a 
ferocious fanaticism and in ridiculous supersti- 
tions? Believe me, Biassou, the whites are less 
cruel than we. I have seen many planters de- 
fend the lives of their slaves ; I am aware that 
with many of them it was not to save the life 
of a man, but a sum of money ; yet àt least 
their interests lent them a virtue. Let us not 
be found less clement than they; besides it is 
our interest Will our cause be more sacred and 
just when we have exterminated women, butch- 
ered children, tortured old men, and burned plantr 
ers in their own houses? And yet these are 
our every-day exploits. Answer me, Biassou, 
must tne only vestiges of our passage forever be 
traces of blood or of fire ?' 

"He ceaa^. The radiance of his look an^ 
the tone qf his voice gave to his words a forcç 
of conviélion and authority it is impossible to re- 
produce. Like a fox taken by a lion, Biassou's 
eye obliquely cast down, seemed to be seeking 
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by what trick he might escape from such mighty 
power. . While he was still meditating, the leader 
of the band from Aux Cayes, this same Rigaud, 
who, on the previous morning had gazed ^ so coolly 
upon so many horrors committed before his eyes, 
seemed to grow indignant at the crimes which 
Pierrot had piélured, and exclaimed with hypo- 
critical consternation — 'Ah, good God, what is a 
nation run madT 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

"Meanwhile the tumult without was increas- 
ing, and it appeared to render Biassou uneasy. 
I afterward learned .that this tumult came from 
the negroes of the Mome-Rouge, who .were run- 
nihg through thé camp announcing the return of ^ 
my liberator, and expressing their determination 
to second him whatever might be the motive of 
his visit t9 Biassou. Rigaud entered to inform 
the generalissimo of this ; and it was the fear of 
a lamentable schism which determined the artful 
leader to some degree of concession to the de- 
sires of Pierrot 

^^Alteza, he exclaimed, with an air of petu- 
lance, 'if we are severe upon the whites, you are 
certainly severe upon us. You were wrong in 
accusing me of the violence of the torrent; it 
carries me along. But in feet iqu/^podria hacer 
ahora} which would please you.' 

"*i have already told you, Sehor Biassou,' re- 
plied Pierrot ; ^ let me teke away this prisoner.' 

* What could I do now? 
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^Biassou remained for a moment in thought, 
and then exclaimed, giving to the expression of 
• his' features all the frankness of which they were 
capable : 

" ' Come then, alteza^ I will prove to you how 
great my desire is to please you. Only permit 
me to speak two words in private with the pris- 
oner f- he shdl then be free to follow you.* 

"'Certainly, nothing forbids it,' replied Pierrot. 
And his countenance, hitherto proud and restless, 
grew radiant with joy. He retired a few steps. 

"Biassou drew me to a comer of the grotto, 
and said to me in a whisper : 

"*I can yield you your life only upon one 
condition; you know it; do you consent?' 

"He showed me the dispatch of Jean Fran- 
çois. Consent would have seemed to me a stain 
upon my honor. 

" ' Never,' I replied. 

"'Ah,* exclaimed he, with his giggle. 'Still 
so decided ! You count much then upon your 
prbteélor. Do you know who he is?' 

"'Yes,' I replied with vehemence; 'a monster 
like yourself, only a still greater hypocrite.' 
\ " He started back in amazement, seeking to 

divine from the expression of my eyes whether 
my words were serious. 



« 
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«'What?* said he. 'You do not, then, know 
him?' 

" ' I recognize in him,' I answered disdainfully, 
*only a slave of my uncle, named Pierrot' 

"Biassou renewed his giggle. 

" ' Ha ! ha ! That is singular. He claims 
your life and liberty, and you call him a "mon- 
ster like myself" 

"'What do I care,' replied I. 'If I should 
gain a moment's liberty, it would not be to 
ask him for my life, but for his own.' 

"'What is that?' said Biassou. 'Yet you ap- 
pear to speak as you think, and I cannot suppose 
you feel inclined to trifle with your own life. 
There is something under this which I cannot 
comprehend. You are proteéled by a man you 
hate ; he pleads for your life, and you are 
seeking his death ! Well, well ; it is all one to 
me. You ask for a moment's liberty; that is 
all I can grant you; I give you liberty to fdlow 
him ; only first give me your word of honor you 
will return and place yourself in my hands again 
two hours before sunset You are a French- 
man, are you not.?' 

"Need I confess it, gentlemen? Life was a 
burden to me ; besides, I disdained to receive it 
at the hands of that Pierrot whom so many 
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It was all over with me, \Nhen I fell that I was seized from behind — Page 298. 
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circumstances pointed out to my hatred ; I know 
not whether the certainty that Biassou, who 
never gave up his prey easily, would never 
consent to my deliverance, did ngt also enter 
into my resolution ; I really desired but a few 
hours of liberty before death, in order to in- 
form my friends of the fate of my beloved 
Marie, and my own. The pledge which Bias- 
sou, trusting to French honor, demanded from 
me, was a sure and ready means of obtaining 
yet one day more ,' I gave it 

"After having bound me in this way, the chief 
again approached Pierrot. 

^^^Alteza,' said he, in an obsequious tone, 'the 
white prisoner is at your command; you can 
take him away, he is free to accompany you.* 

" Never before had I seen so much happiness 
in the eyes of Pierrot. 

"'Thanks, Biassou!' he exclaimed, extending 
his hand, 'thanks. You have rendered me a 
service which henceforth gives you the power to 
exafl anything of me. Continue to dispose of 
my brethren of the Mome-Rouge until my re- 
tiurn.' 

"He turned toward me. 'Now that you are 
free,' said he, 'come.' And he drew me along 
after him with a singular energy. 
• II 
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"Bîassou- watched us as we retired with an air 
of amazement, which was apparent even beneath 
those demonstrations of respeft with which he 
accompanied the departure of my companion. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

**I WAS impatient to be alone with Pierrot 
His discomposure when I had questioned him 
upon the fate of Marie, and the insolent tender- 
ness with which he dared to prpnouijice her 
name, had still more deeply inrooted the feelings 
of execration and jealousy, which sprang up in 
my heart the moment I saw him carry away 
through the conflagration of Fort Galifet her 
whom I could hardly call my wife. What cared 
I after that for all the generous reproaches* he 
had addressed in my presence to the sanguinary 
Biassou, his solicitude exercised for my life, or 
even the extraordinary impress which marked all 
his words and his aélions ? What cared I. for 
the mystery which seemed to envelop him; 
1 which re-produced him alive before my eyes, 
when I thought I had witnessed his death ; 
which showed him to me a prisoner in the 
hands of the whites, when I had seen him 
buried in the Grande Riviere ; which trans- 
formed the slave into an alteza^ the prisoner 
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into a liberator? Of all these incomprehensible 
things, the only one that was clear to my eyes' 
was the odious ravishment of Marie, an outrage 
to avenge, a crime to punish. The strange 
scenes which had already passed before my eyes 
hardly sufficed to make me suspend my judg- 
ment, and I awaited with impatience the moment 
when I could compel my rival to explain. That 
time came at last 

" We had crossed the triple lines of blacks, who 
prostrated themselves as we passed, exclaiming 
in their surprise: Miraculo ! ya no esta prisiotir 
ero} I knew not whether they spoke of myself 
or Pierrot. We had left behind the last limits 
of the camp ; we had lost from view, behind 
trees and rocks, Biassou's last sentinels. Rask 
was joyously leaping along in front, and then 
returning to us ; Pierrot was walking rapidly ; I 
stopped him suddenly. 

" * Hear me/ said I, ' it is useless to go fur- 
ther. The listeners you feared listen no longer ; 
speak! what have you done with Marie .^' 

"I was breathless with concentrated emotion. 
He looked at me kindly. 

"'Forever so.?' replied he. 

"*Yes, forever,' cried^I, in a rage, 'forever. I 

^A minde I Already he is no longer a priaoner. 
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will put that question to you until your last 
breath, until my last sigh: where is Marie?' 

"*Can nothing dissipate your ^ doubts of my 
fidelity? You shall know soon.' 

"'.Soon, monster/ I replied. *It is now that 
I would know. Where is Marie? Where is 
Marie ? Do you hear ? Answer, or exchange 
your life for mine. Defend yourself' 

"*I have already said,' replied he sadly, 
'that cannot be. The torrent never struggles 
against its source; my life, which you have 
thrice saved, cannot contend against your life. 
And were it otherwise, the thing would still be 
impossible. We have but one dagger between 
us.' 

" So saying, he drew ^ dagger from his girdle, 
and presented it to me. ' Take it,' said he. 

" I was beside myself I seized the dagger . 
and planted it against his breast He did not 
dream of withdrawing. 

"'Wretch,' I exclaimed, 'force me not to 
become an assassin. I will plunge this blade 
into your heart unless you this instant tell me 
where my wife is.' 

"'You can do so,' replied he, without anger. 
' But with uplifted hands I beseech you leave me 
one more hour of life, and follow me. You 
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distrust him who owes you three lives, him 
whom you called your brother; but listen, if, at 
the end of an hour you distrust me still, you^ 
shall be free to kill me. It will «be time enough 
then. You see, I seek to oiTer no resistance. 

I conjure you, by the name even of Maria ' 

He added, with painful emotion: *of your wife. 
One hour more ; and if I supplicate you thus, 
it is not for myself, it is for you.' 

''His voice had an inefiable expression of 
«solicitation and of g^e£ Something seemed to 
assure me that what he said might be true, 
that his regard for his li^ alone would not be 
enough to give to his voice that penetrating 
tenderness, that suppliant sweetness, and that he 
was pleading for something more than himself 
I )delded once more to that mysterious ascend- 
ency which he exercised over me, and which 
at that moment I blushed to acknowledge. 

"'Proceed,' said I. 'I grant you this respite 
of an hour. I will follow you.' 

"I offered to return him the dagger. 

"'No,' replied he, 'keep it; you distrust me. 
But, come, let us lose no time,' 



CHAPTER XLV. 

"He began to lead me forward again. Rask, 
who during our conference had frequently en- 
deavored to go on, and then had returned each 
time to us, asking us by his looks why we de- 
layed, ran on again joyfully. We were soon 
buried in a virgin forest In about half an hour 
we reached a pretty green meadow, watered by a 
spring in the living rock, and bordered by the 
fresh deep fringe of "huge primeval trees. A 
cavern, the grayish front of which was overhung 
by a multitude of creeping plants, clematis, ivy 
and jasmine, opened upon' the meadow. Rask 
was about to bark. Pierrot silenced him by a 
signal, and without uttering a word, drew me 
along by the hand into the cavern. 

"A woman, with her back turned to the light, 
was seated in this grotto upon a carpet of rushes. 

At the sound of our steps she turned > 

My friends, it was Marie! 

" She was clad in a white dress, as upon the 
day of our marriage, and still wore in her hair 
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the wreath of orange flowers, the last virg^inal 
ornament of the young wife which my hands had 
not yet detached from her brow. She perceived 
me; recognized me; uttered a shriek, and fell 
into my arms dying with joy and surprise. I 
was overwhelmed. 

"At this cry an aged female, bearing an infant 
in her arms, ran from a rear chamber, formed by 
a prolongation of the cavern. It was Marie's 
nurse, and the youngest child^of my poor uncle. 
Pierrot had gone to bring water from the neigh- 
boring spring. He threw a few drops upon 
Marie's face. Their coolness recalled her to life; 
she opened her eyes. 

"'Leopold/ said she, *my Leopold!* 

"'Marie,' I answered, and the rest of our 
words culminated in a kiss. 

"'At least not before me,' cried a voice, the 
tone of which was heartrending. We raised our 
eyes; it was Pierrot. There he stood witnessing 
our caresses, as if he were put to the torture. 
His swelling bosom panted, and a cold sweat 
fell in g^eat drops from his forehead. He trem- 
bled in eyery limb. Suddenly he hid his face in 
his hands, and fled from the grotto, repeating 
with a terrible accent, 'Not before me!' 

"Marie half raised herself from me, and ex- 
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claimed, following him with her eyes : 'Good God ! 
Leopold, our love seems to torture him. Can it 
be that he loves me.?' _ 

"The- cry of the slave had shown me that he 
was my rival; Marie's exclamation showed me 
that he was also my friend. 

"*^ Marie,' replied I, and a wonderful joy en- 
tered into- my heart at the same time with a 
pang of unutterable regret, * Marie, did you not 
know it?*^ 

. "'But, I do not know it ^et,' she answered 
with a chaste blush, ' What ! He love me ! 
I never suspeéled it.^ 

"I pressed her wildly to my heart 

"*I find my wife and my friend again,' ex- 
claimed I ; ' how happy and how guilty I am ! 
I distrusted him.' 

"'What.?' exclaimed Marie, in astonishment, 
'him! Pierrot! Oh yes, you were gtiilty indeed! 
Twice have you owed him my life, and perhaps 
more still,' added she as her eyes fell. 'Without 
his aid the crocodile at the river would have de- 
voured me; without him the negroes It 

was Pierrot who snatched me from their hands 
at the very moment when doubtless they would 
have sent me to join my unhappy father.' She 
stopped and wept. 
' II* 
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"'But why/ asked I, 'did not Pierrot send you 
to the Cape to your husband?' 

"'He endeavored/ said she, 'but he could not. 
Obliged to guard himself equally against the 
whites and the blacks, it was very difficult And 
then we did not know what had become of you. 
Some said that they had seen you fall dead, but 
Pierrot assured me it was not so. I was 
very certain of the contrary, for some presenti- 
ment would have warned me of it, and if you 
had died I should have died at the same time.' 

"'Pierrot, then/ I said, 'brought you here.' 

" ' Yes, my Leopold ; this isolated grotto is 
known to him alone. With me he also saved 
all that remained of the family, my good nurse 
and my little brother; here he. concealed us.. I 
assure you it is very comfortable, and if war were 
not devastating thé country, now that we are 
ruined, I should like to live here with you. Pier- 
rot has supplied all our wants. He came often; 
he wore a red plume on his head. He con- 
soled me, spoke to me of you, and assured me 
I should soon be restored to you. But not hav- 
ing seen him for the last three days, I began to 
be anxious, when he came with you. So this 
poor âîend has been in search of you.' 

"'Yes/ I repUed. 
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" * But how can it be, then/ she added, * that 
^p loves me? Are you sure of it?* 

"'I am sure now/ I replied. 'It was he, 
who upon the point of stabbing me, stayed his 
arm for fear of affliéling you; it was he who 
sung you those love-songs in the pavilion by 
the river.' 

"'Truly!' replied Marie, with artless surprise^ 
*he was your rival! The wicked man of the 
wild marigolds, our noble Pierrot ! I cannot 
believe it He has been so humble, so respeâ- 
fui to me, even more than while he was our 
slave! It is true, he sometimes watched me 
with a very singular look, but it was one of 
sadness, and I attributed it to niy i^isfortunes. 
Oh, could you but know with what passionate 
devotion he spoke to me of my Leopold! His 
friendship spoke of you almost like my love/ 

"These explanations of Marie were to me at 
once enchantment and desolation. I remembered 
with what cruelty I had treated this generous 
Pierrot, and I felt the full force of his tender 
and resigned reproach : ' // is not I who am the 
ingrate ! ' 

" Af this moment Pierrot returned. His face ' 
was dark and full of suffering. You would have 
said he was a man who had just returned from 
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the rack, but who had triumphed over it He 
advanced toward m^ with slow steps, and sai^ 
in a grave tone of voice, pointing at the dagger 
I had placed in my girdle: 

"'The hour has passed/ 

"'The hour! what hour?' I exclaimed 

"'The hour you granted me; it was neces- 
sary that I might conduft you hither.^ Then I 
asked you to spare my life; now I conjure you 
to take it/ 

"The sweetest sentiments of the heart, love, 
friendship .and gratitude, combined at this mo- 
ment to rend my heart. I fell at the feet of 
the slave unable to utter a word, and sobbed 
bitterly. He raised me hurriedly. 

"'What are you doing.?* said he. 

"'I am rendering to you the homage I owe 
you ; I am no longer worthy of" a friendship 
like yours. Your gratitude cannot go so far as 
to pardon my ingratitude.* 

"His face still wore an expression of harsh- 
ness ; he seemed to be struggling with violent 
emotions ; he advanced a step toward me, and 
-drew back; he opened his lips and was silent 
This was of short duration; he spread out his | 

arms saying: ^| 

"'Can I now call you brother?' 
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"I answered only hy throwing myself upon 
«bis breast. After a short pause he added: 

"'You are kind, but misfortune rendered you 
unjust/ 

"'I have found my brother again/ said I ; 'I 
am no longer unhappy, but I am very guilty/ 

"* Guilty, brother? I have been more so than 
you. You are wretched no longer; I shall 
be so forever/ 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

• 

"The joy which the first transports of friend- 
ship had lit up over his countenance vanished ; 
his features assumed an expression of singular 
and intense sadness. 

"'Listen/ said he in a frigid tone, 'my father 
was a king in the country of Kakongo. He ad- 
ministered justice to his subje<5ls before his gate, 
and at every sentence he pronounced, he drank 
according to the usage of kings a full cup of 
palm wine. We lived happy and powerful The 
Europeans came.; they taught me these useless 
things which you have noticed. Their chief was 
a Spanish captain ; he promised my Either larger 
countries than his own, and white wives ; my 
father followed him with his family Broth- 
er, they sold us!' 

"The breast of the black heaved, his eyes i 

flashed ; he broke mechanically ^ young medlar \ 

tree standing near; .then he continued, without | 

seeming to address me : ^ f 

"'The master of the countty of Kakongo had 
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a master, and his son bent a slave over the 
furrows of San Domingo. They separated the 
young lion from his old father to tame them 
more easily. They tore the young wife from 
her husband, that they might get greater gain 
by uniting them to others. The little children 
looked for the mother who had given them nour- 
ishment, and for the father who bathed them 
in the stream ; they found only barbarous ty* 
rants, and they slept with the dogs!' 

" He ceased : his lips moved without a sound ; 
his look was fixed yet wandering. Suddenly he 
seized my arm. 

" * Brother, do you hear me ? I have been sold 
to various masters like a beast of the field. You 
remember the torture of Ogé ; that day I saw my 
Either once more, listen : he was upon the wheel 1 ' 

" I shuddered. He resumed : 

"*My wife was prostituted by the whites. 
Hear me, brother ; she is dead, and of me she 
has demanded vengeance. Shall I confess it?' 
he continued, hesitating and dropping his eyes, 
* I have been guilty, I have loved another — \ — . 
But let that pass. All my followers urged me 
to free them and revenge myself Rask brought 
me their messages. I could not satisfy them ; , 

I was myself your uncle's prisoner. The day J 
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you obtained my pardpn I set out to snatch my 

little children from the handç of a ferocious 

« 

master; I reached the place. Brother, the last 
of the grandsons of the King of Kakongo had 
just expired under the blows of a white! the 
otheft had gone before him/ 

" He stopped, and asked of me coldly : 
*' * Brother, what would you have done ? ' 
"The sad story had chilled me with horror. 
I replied to his question with a threatening 
gesture. He understood me and smiled bitterly. 
He continued : 

"'The slaves revolted against their masters, 
and punished them for the murder of my chil- 
dren. They ele<5led me their chie£ You knqw 
the evils which led to this rebeHion. I learned 
that your uncle's negroes were preparing to 
follow the example. I arrived at the Acul upon 
the night of the insurre<5lion. You were absent 
Your uncle had been assassinated in his bed. 
The blacks were already firing the plantations. 
Unable to calm their fury, because they thought 
to avenge me by burning the estates of your 
uncle, I determined to save what remained of your 
family^ I went into the Fort by the passage I 
had made. I confided the nurse of the family 
to a faithful black. I had more difficulty in 
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saving your ^ Maria. She had hastened toward 
the burned quarter of the Fort to rescue from 
it the youngest of her brothers, who alone had 
survived the massacre. Some blacks had sur- 
rounded her; they were just about to kill her. 
I appeared and ordered them to leave me to 
my own revenge. They retired ; I caught your 
wife in my arms, confided the child to Rask, 
and placed both in this cavern, the existence of 
and the path to which I alone knew. Brother, 
this is my crime.' 

" Still more deeply penetrated with remorse and 
gratitude, I would again have cast myself at 
the feet of Pierrot ; he checked me with an 
offended air. 

"'Come,' said he a moment afterward, taking 
me by the hand, ' let us go ; take your wife 
and let us go all five.' 

"I asked him in amazement whither he would 
take us. 

"'To the camp of the whites,' he replied. 
'This retreat is no longer safe. To-morrow at 
day-break the whites will attack Biassou's camp ; 
the forest will certainly be burned. And besides, 
we have not a moment to lose ; ten heads are 
answering for mine. We, can now make haste, 
for you are firee; we must, for I am not' 
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" These words increased my surprise ; I asked 
what he meant 

"'Have you not heard it reported that Bug- 
Jargal is a prisoner?' said he impatiently. 

" ' Yes ; but what have you in common with 
Bug-Jargal ? * 

"He seemed astonished in turn and answere4 
gravely : 

"'I am Bug-JargaL' 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

" I WAS accustomed, so to speak, to surprises 
from this man. It was not without astonishment 
that I had a moment before seen the slave Pier- 
rot transformed into an African king. My won- 
der was now intensified when I recognized in 
him the formidable and magnanimous Bùg-Jargal, 
chief of the blacks of the Morne-Rouge. I now 
understood whence arose the respedl paid by 
all the rebels and even by Biassou to the chief 
Bug-Jargal, to the King of Kakongo. He did 
not seem to perceive the impression produced 
upon me by his last words, 

"'It was told,' said he, 'that you too werfi a 
prisoner in Biassou's camp. I came to deliver 
you.' 

"'Why, then, did you not immediately tell 
me you were not free?' 

"He looked at me as if seeking to divine 
what led to this quite natural question. 

" ' Listen,' said he : ' this morning I was a pris- 
oner among your friends. I heard it announced 
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in the camp that Biassou 'had declared his in- 
tention of putting to death, before the setting 
of the sun, a young captive named Leopold 
D'Auvemey. The guards about me were doubled. 
I learned that my execution would follow yours, 
and that in case of escape ten of my com- 
rades would answer for me. You perceive I am 
in haste.' 

**I still retained him. *Then you escaped,' 
said I. 

" * How else should I be here } Must I not 
save you.? Do I not owe you my life.? Come, 
follow me now. We are but one hour's march 
from the camp of the whites, the same as from 
Biassou's camp. See, the shadows of those co- 
coa trees are lengthening, and their round heads 
appear upon the grass like the enormous eggs 
of the condor. Within three hours the sun will 
have set. Come, brother, time presses.' 

"' Within three hours the sun will have set!' 
These words, simple as they were, froze my 
blood like an apparition of death. They recall- 
ed the fatal promise I had made to Biassou. 
Alas! in recovering Marie^ I had not thought 
of our speedy eternal separation ; I had only 
been transported, intoxicated ; my emotions had 
swept away my memory^ and I had forgotten 
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my death in my happiness. The words of my 
friend in an instant threw me back suddenly 
into the depths of my wo. ' Within three hours 
the sun will have set I* It required one hour 
to return to Biassou's camp. My duty was im- 
periously prescribed; the brigand had my word, 
and it were better to die thaii give the barba- 
rian the right to despise the only thing he 
seemed yet to trust, the honor of a Frenchman. 
"The alternative was fearful; I chose what I 
ought to choose ; but I confess it, gentlemen, I 
hesitated for a moment. Was. I guilty? 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

*'At length with a sigh I took in one hand 
the hand of Bug-Jargal, and in the other that 
of Mari^ who was anxiously watching the ill- 
omened cloud that spread over my features. 

" * Bug-Jargal/ said I with difficulty, *I confide 
to you the only being in the world I love more 
than I do you> Marie* Return to the camp 
without me, for I cannot follow you/ 

'*'Good God!' said Marie gasping, 'what new 
calamity?' 

" Bug-Jargal shuddered. Wretched astonish- 
ment was depiéled in his eyes. 

"* Brother, what are you saying.?' 

"The alarm which oppressed Marie at the 
very idea of the misfortune which her too pre- 
scient tenderness seemed to divine, made it ob- 
ligatory on me to conceal from her the reality, 
and to spare her a farewell so heartrending; I 
bent toward the ear of Bug-Jarg2J_ and whis- 
pered: 

" * I am a prisoner, I have sworn to Biassou 
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to return and place myself in his power two 
hours before the close of this day ; I have prom- 
ised to die/ 

" He bounded with rage ; his voice became 
terrible : 

"'The monster! That, then, was why he 
wished to' speak with you privately; it was to 
wring from you that promise. I ought to have 
distrusted this wretched Biassou. Why did * I 
not foresee his perfidy? He is not a black; he 
is a mulatto.' 

"'What is this.^ What perfidy? What prom- 
ise?' exclaimed Marie terrified. 'Who is this 
Biassou?' 

" ' Silence ! ' repeated I to Bug-JargaL ' Do 
not alarm Marie.' 

"'Well,' he replied in a gloomy tone; 'but 
how could you consent to this promise? why did 
you give it?' 

"'I thought you an ingrate. I believed Marie 
lost to me. What was life to me?' 

" ' But a promise of the lips cannot bind you 
to this brigand.' 

" ' I have given my word of honor.' 

" He seemed to be seeking to discern my 
meaning. 

"•'Your woi-d of honor? What is that, pray? 
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You did not drink from the same cup? You 
broke no ring, no red-flowering maple branch?' 

'«'No/ 

'''Well! what are you saying? what can bind 
you?' 

"'My honor/ I replied 

" ' I know not what that means. Nothing 
Unds you with Biassou. Come with us.' 

" ' I cannot, brother ; I have promised.' I 

*"No! you have not promised,' said he earn- 
estly; and then elevating his voice: 

" ' Sister, help me. Prevent your husband from 
leaving us ; he would return to the camp of the 
negroes, whence I brought him, under the pre- 
text that he has promised his life to their chief 
Biassou.' 

" ' What have you done ? ' cried I. It was too 
late to prevent the effeei: of this generous im- 
pulse, which made him implore for the life of his 
rival the aid of her whom he loved. Marie had 
thrown herself into my arms with a shriek of 
despair. Her hands, clasped about my neck, 
held her upon my breast, for she was power- 
less, and she almost ceased to breathe. 

"'Oh!' murmured she in anguish, 'what is he 
saying, my Leopold ? Is it not true that he is S 

deceiving me, and that at the moment of our 
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re-union ybu will not abandon me for death ? 
You are not going to leave me ? to leave me that 
you may die? Answer me quickly or I shall 
die. You have no right to give up your life, 
because you ought not to give mine. You could 
not abandon me never to return/ 

'"* Marie/ I replied, 'fear not: I am really 
going to leave you ; I must ; but we shall meet 
again elsewhere.' 

"'Elsewhere!' replied she with a shudder. 
•Elsewhere! Where?' 

"'In heaven/ I replied, not daring to lie to 
this angeL 

"She fainted again, but it was of grief Time 
pressed, my resolution was formed. I laid her 
in the arms of Bug-Jargal, whose eyes were 
filled with tears. . • 

"'Can nothing detain you then?- said he. *I 
would add nothing to what you see. How can 
you resist Maria f For a single one of the 
words she has spoken to you I would have 
sacrificed a world to her, and you will not sacri- 
fice even your death?' 

" ' Honor ! ' replied I. ' Adieu, Bug-Jargal ; 
adieu, brother ; I bequeath her to you.' 

" He took me by the hand ; he was thought- 
fiil, and seemed hardly to understand me. 
12 -• 
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** * Brother, in the camp of the whites b one of 
your rehitives ; I will take Maria to him. As ' 

for me, I cannot accept your legacy/ jl 

" He pointed to a peak, the summit of which ^ 

commanded all the surrounding countty. ^ 

* ^ ' Do you see that rock ? when the signal of 
your death appears there, the sound of mine will 
soon be heard. Adieu.' 

''Without dwelling upon the unknown mean- 
ing of these last words, I embraced him. I left 
a kiss upon the pallid forehead of Marie, whom * 

the attentions of her nurse began to revive, and \ 

fled precipitately, fearing lest her first look, her 
first murmur might take away all my resolution. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

"I FLED away. I plunged into the depths of 
the forest, following the traces we had left, with- 
out even daring to cast a glance behind me. As 
if to stifle the thoughts which beset me, I ran 
without cessation across thickets, savannas and 
hills, until at last upon "the crest of a rock, Bias- 
sou's camp, with its lines of advance guards, its 
rows of ajoupas, and its swarm of blacks, ap- 
peared before my eyes. There I halted. I had 
reached the limit of. my course and of my exist- 
ence. Fatigue and emotion had exhausted me ; I 
leaned against a tree that I might not fall, and al- 
lowed my eyes to wander over the pi<5lure which 
was spread out at my feet in the Êttal savannah. 

"Before this time I thought I had tasted all 
Clips of gall and bitterness. But I had not expe- 
rienced the most cruel of all woes— ^to be driven 
by a moral force more powerfol than: .that of 
circumstances, voluntarily to renounce felicity in 
the midst of happiness, life while all alive. A 
few hours before what was the world to me? I 
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lived not ; extreme despair is a «ort of death " 
which makes us desire the aélual. 

"But from that despair I had been rescued. 
Marie had been restored to me ; my dead hap- 
piness had been resuscitated, so to speak; my 
past had again become my futtu'e, and all my 
eclipsed dreams 'had reappeared more dazzling 
than ever; life, in short, a life of youth, ^ love 
and enchantment was again spread out before me, 
radiant in a vast horizon. Such a life I could 
again begin, everything within and around me 
invited to enjoyment There was no material 
obstacle, no fetter visible. I was free, I was 
happy,, and yet I must die. I had taken but 
one step in this Eden, and a mysterious duty, 
which was not even brilliant, compelled me to 
retreat toward torture. 

"Death is a little thing to a soul, withered 
and hardened, frozen by adversity; but how 
poignant is its hand, how cold it seems when it 
falls upon a heart blooming and warmed int(^ 
new life by the joys of existence! I experienced 
it! for a mojnent I had gone out of the sepul- 
chre; iijL that short moment I had been intoxi- 
cated with all that is most heavenly upon earth, 
love, devotion and liberty, and now I must sud- 
denly redescend into the tomb !^ 



CHAPTER L. 

"When the exhaustion of regret^ was passed, 
•a sort of rage seized me; with rapid strides I 
plunged into the valley ; I felt that I must 
come quickly to the end. I presented myself at 
the advance posts of the negroes. They seemed 
surprised, and refused me admittance. Strange 
to say, I was almost compelled to beseech them. 
Two of them at last received me, and under- 
took to guide me to Biassou. 

" I entered the cavern of the chief. He was 
engaged in testing the springs of some instru- 
ments of torture with which he was surrounded. 
At the noise made by his guards in introducing 
me, he turned his head ; my presence seemed 
to astonish him. 

"*Do you see?' said he, showing me the 
horrid apparatus about him. 

"I remained calm. I knew the cruelty of the 
hero of humanity^ and had resolved to endure all 
without blenching. 

"*Is it not true,* continued he giggling, 'is 
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it not so, that Léogri was very lucky to get 
nothing but hanging?' 

'^Without a reply, I gave him a look of cold 
disdain. 

^^ Inform Mr. Chaplain/ said he to an aide- 
de-camp. We remained for a moment in silence,, 
looking each other full in the face. I observed 
him, he watched me. Then Rigaud entered^ 
he seemed agitated, and addressed the general- 
issimo in a low voice. 

"'Assemble all the chiefs of my army,' said 
Biassou quietly. A quarter of an hour after- 
ward all the chiefs, with their diversely gro- 
tesque costmnes, were assembled in front of 
the grotto. Biassou arose. 

" ' Listen, amigos ! the whites count upon at- 
tacking us here to-morrow at the break of day. 
The position is bad ; we must abandon it. Let 
all be in motion by the setting of thé sun, and 
let us gain the Spanish frontier. Macaya, you 
will form the vanguard with your maroon blacks ; 
Padrejan, you will spike the pieces of artillery 
taken from Pralotb ; they cannot follow us in 
the hills. The braves of the Croix des Bouquets 
will move after Macaya. Toussaint will follow 
¥dth the .blacks of Léogane and the Trou. If 
the Griots or their women create the slightest 
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noise, I refer it to the executioner of the army. 
Lieutenant Colonel Cloud will distribute the 
muskets that were disembarked at Cape Cabron» 
and will conduél the heretofore free sang-mêlés 
by the paths of La Vista. Cut the throats of 
the prisoners, if any remain ; roughen the bullets ; 
poison the streams. Three tons of arsenic must 
be thrown into the spring from which the camp 
gets water ; the colonists will mistake it for 
sugar, and will drink it without dist'rust. The 
troops of the Limbe, the Dondon and the Acul 
will march in the rear o^ Cloud and Tous- 
saint. Obstruél with rocks all the roads- of 
the savanna ; lie in wait along all the paths ; 
burn the forests. Rigaud, you will remain near 
us ; Candi, you will muster my guard about me. 
The blacks of the Morne-Rouge will form the 
rear guard, and will not evacuate the savanna 
before sunrise.' 

'' He leaned . toward Rigaud and added in a 
whisper : ' They are the blacks of Bug-Jargal ; 
if they could be crushed here! Muerta la tropa^ 
muerte el gefé !^^ 

"'Go, hermanoSy said he, rising again. 'Candi 
will bring you the countersign.' 

"The chiefs withdrew. 
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'''General/ said- Rigaud» 'we must send off 
Jean François' dispatch. Our afiairs are threat- 
ening ; it might check the whites/ 

"Biassou drew it quickly from his pocket 

" 'You remind me of it ; but there are so 
many grammatical errors, as they call them, that 
they will laugh at it' He presented me the 
parchment 'Listen! do you wish to save your 
life? my kindness asks it once more of your 
obstinacy. Aid me in re-writing this letter. I 
will dictate my ideas ; you shall write them o^t 
in white style' 

"I shook my head. He seemed impatient 

"'Is that noV said he.^ 

."'No/ I replied. 

"He did not give it up. 

" ' Consider well* And his eye seemed to 
invite mine to the torturer's apparatus with 
which he had been playing. 

"'It is because I have considered/ replied I, 
'that I refuse. You seem to me to fear for 
yourself and your army ; you count upon your 
letter to the Assembly to retard the march and 
vengeance of the whites. I do not desire a life 
which may perhaps ' serve to save yours. Begin 
your torture.' 

"*Ah! ah! muchacho !\ replied Biassou, push- 
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ing the instruments of torture with his foot^ 'it 
seems you. are familiar with this. I am^ sorry 
for it, but I have not the time to test them 
upon you. . This position is a dangerous one ; 
I must get out of it as soon as possible. So 
you refuse to serve me as secretary! Well, 
well; you are right, for I should none the less 
have put you to death afterward. He cannot live 
who has a secret of Biassou ; and then, my dear 
friend, I have promised you to our chaplain/ 

''He turned toward the obi, who had just 
entered. 

*^*Bon pcTf is your squad ready?* 

"The latter itssented with a nod. 

"'Have you chosen the blacks of the Mome- 
Rouge? They are the only ones in the army 
who are not busy in preparation for departure.' 

"The obi answered Yes^ by another nod. 

"Biassou then pointed to the large black flag 
I had already remarked, which figured in a 
comer of the grotto. 

"'That will inform your friends of the mo- 
ment when they can transfer your epaulette to 
your lieutenant You perceive that then I shall 
be already upon the march. By the way, you 
have just come in from a promenade, hpw did 
you like the en\jrons?' 
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***l noticed,' replied I coldly, 'trees enough 
to haqg you and all your band.' 

"'Well, well,' replied he with a forced giggle, 
'there is a spot you have not yet observed, to 
which the bon per will soon introduce you. 
Adieu, young captain; good night to Léogri.' 

^' He saluted me with this laugh which re- 
minded me of the sound of a rattlesnake, made 
a gestiu^, turned his back on me, and the 
negroes hurried me away. The veiled obi at- 
tended us, chaplet in hand 



CHAPTER LI. 

''I WALKED in the midst of them without 
offering any resistance ; it is true that it would 
have been useless. We ascended the ridge of 
a mountain situated to the west of the savanna» 
where for a moment we rested ; there I cast a 
last look upon this setting sun, which to me 
should never again rise. My g^des arose; I 
followed them. We descended into a narrow 
valley, which at any other time would have en- 
Chanted me. A mountain torrent traversed its 
entire length, and made the soil moist and fer* 
tile ; at the extremity of the valley the torrent 
plunged into one of those azure lakes which 
abound in the interior of the hiUy country of 
San Domingo. How often in happier days I 
had sat down to dream upon the banks of those 
beautiful lakes, at the hour of twilight, when 
their azure changes into a sheet of silver, on 
which the refleélion of the first stars of evening 
scatters spangles of -gold! This hour would 
soon come, but it must pass! How beautiful 
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the valley seemed to me I there were plane trees 
of enormous trunk and height ; thick bouquets 
of mauritias^ a kind of palm, which excludes all 
other vegetation from beneath its shade» date 
trees, magnolias, with their large calices, enor- 
mous catalpas displaying their polished and 
carved leaves amid the golden clusters of the 
Êdse ebony; the Canadian odier there mingled 
its pale yellow leaves with the blue aureoles 
which crown the species of honey-suckle called 
by the n^roes coaii. Verdant curtains of ivy 
concealed from view the brown sides of the 
neighboring rocks. From every quarter of this 
virgin soil arose a primitive perfume such as 
the first man might have insjHred from the first 
roses of Eden. 

'' Meantime we were proceeding along a by« 
path which was traced upon the bank of the 
torrent I was surprised to see this path sud* 
denly cease at the foot- of a perpendicular rock, 
at the base of which I observed an opening in 
the (orm of an arch, through which the torrent 
escaped. A hollow noise and a rushing wind 
came from this natural arch. The negroes took 
a road to the left, winding and unequal, which 
seemed to have been hollowed out by the waters 
of a torrent long since dried up. An archway 
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presrâted itsd^ half-dosed with brambles, holly 
and wild-thorns shooting across it A noise like 
that from the ardi of the vall^ was audible in 
this opening. The blacks hurried me along to- 
ward it At the moment I was taking my first 
steps in drfs subterranean cavity, the obi ap- 
proached and said to me in a disguised voice: 

" ' Hear what I have to inrediâ for you now ; 
but one of us two will ever l^ve this archway 
and retrace this path.' . 

'^I disdained to answer. We aclvanced in the 
darkness ; the noise grew louder ; we no longar 
heard footsteps. I judged that it must be pro- 
duced by a waterfall ;. I was hot mistaken. 

'^ After ten minutes walk ^ in the darkness, we 
reached a kind of interior table, formed by na« 
ture in the very centre of the moimtain. The 
larger portion of this semi-circidar {datbrm was 
inundated by the torrent which leaped out from 
the veins of the mountain with a fearful roar. 
Above this subterranean hall the roof formed a 
sort of dome, which was himg with a yellowish 
ivy. The vault was traversed almost throughout 
it$ extent by a crevice, through which the light 
of day penetrated, and the edges of which were 
crowned with verdant shrubs, gilded at that mo- 
ment with the rays of the sun. At the north 
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end of the rock table the torrent leaped with a 
roar into an abyss, in the depths of which the 
wandering light that came through . the crevice 
seemed to float without being aBle to penetrate 
them. Over the abyss hung an aged tree, whose 
highest branches were covered with the foam of 
the cascade, and the gnarled trunk of which 
pierced the rock one or two feet b^ond its 
edge. The tree, thus bathing at the same time 
in the torrent its head and its root, which hung 
over the abyss like a fleshless arm, was so bare 
of verdure that its species could not be distin- 
guished. It presented a singular phenomenon, — 
the humidity which impregnated its roots was all 
that kept it from dying, while the violence of 
the cataraâ tore off its new branches and limit- 
ed it to the same boughs forever. 



CHAPTER LU. 

é 

''At this terrific spot the blacks halted, and I 
saw that I must die. Then, near this abyss into 
which I was in some sense voluntarily precipitat- 
ing myself, the . image of that felicity I had re- 
nounced a few hours before, recurred to me ex- 
citing regret and almost remorse. Entreaty was 
imworthy of me ; however, a murmur escaped me : 

"'Friends,' said I to the blacks who surround- 
ed me, 'do you know how sad it is to perish at 
twenty, when a man is full pf energy and 
life, when he is loved by those whom he loves, 
and when he leaves behind him eyes that wiU 
weep until they close forever?* . 

"A fiendish laugh answered my murmur. It 
came from the little obi. That evil spirit, that 
impenetrable being now approached me.. 

" ' Ha ! ha ! ha ! You* are mourning for life. 
Labado sea Dies. My only distress was you, 
would have no feir of. death.' 

"It was the same voice and the same laugh 
which had already wearied my conjeétures. 
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«* Wretch!' said I, 'who are you?' 

'^^You will soon know/ replied he in a ter- 
rible tone. Then removing the silver sun which 
covered his brown breast: 'Read.' 

"I bent down to him. Two names were en- 
graved upon the hairy bbsom of the obi in 
whitish letters, hideous and ineffiiceable traces, 
stamped with a red-hot iron upon the breasts of 
slaves. One of these names was Effingham^ the 
other was that of my uncle and myself^ LfAuver* 
ney. I was struck dumb with surprise, 

«'Well, Leopold D'Auvemey,' asked the oW, 
'does your name tell you mine?' 

"'No,' replied I, astonished to hear my natne 
from this man, seeking to refresh my memory. 
'Those two najnes were never united upon any 
other breast than that of the buffoon. But he 
is dead, the poor dwarf; and besides he was 
attached to us. You cannot be Habibrah?' 

"'Himself!* cried he in a terrible voice; and 
raising his bloody gorra he detached his veiL 
The deformed features of the house dwarf were 
exposed to my eyes; but to the air of foolish 
gayety, which I had always seen in him, had 
succeeded an expression of menace and of ma- 
lignity. 

"'Great God!' I exclaimed, struck with stupor, 
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^'are all the dead coming to life? This is Habi- 
4>rah, my uncle's buffoon/ 

" The dwarf placed his hand upon his dagger, 
and said sullenly: 'His buffoon, — and his mur- 
derer/ 

"I recoiled with horror. ' • 

-'''His murderer! — Hell-hound! Is it thus 
then you repay his favors?' 

"He interrupted me: 'His* favors! Say his 
outrages!' 

" What ! * I continued, ' it was jrou who stabbed 
him, wretch?' , 

"He replied with a horrid expression:- 'I, ray- 
self! I buried the knife so deep in his heart 
that he hardly had -time to open his eyes out of 
sleep before he closed them in death. He called 
feebly: '* Come here, HabibrahT' — I was there/ 

"His atrocious story, his atrocious coolness 
shocked me. 'Wretch! Cowardly assassin ! "llave 
you then forgotten the favors he bestowed only 
upon you? You ate by his table, you slept by 
his bed ^ 

" ' Like a dog,* interrupted H*bibrah sharply, 
' como un perro ! Yes, I remember too well those 
favors, which are insults! I have avenged my- 
self upon him for it ; I am going to avenge 
myself upon you! Listen! Think you that in 
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being a mulattOi a dwarf and deformed» I am 
not a man? Oh I I hav^a soul, and a soul Eur 
deeper and stronger than that which I am gcHng 
to deliver from your giriish body. I was given 
to your uncle like a marmoset I served his 
pleasures; I amused his spleen. He loved me, 
you say; I had a place in his heart; yes, be- 
tween his monkey and his parrot I chose an- 
other with 'my dagger.' 

,"I shuddered. 
• «'Yes/ resumed the dwarf, 'it is I, it is really 
t ; look me in the face, Leopold D'Auvemey. 
You have laughed at me enough, now you can 
tremble. And, say, you remind me of the shame* 
ful predileétion of your uncle for him whom he 
called his buffoon ! What a predilection, bon 
Giu! If I entered your drawing-rooms a thou- 
sand disdainful smiles saluted me ; my stature, 
my deformities, my features, my ludicrous cos- 
tume, even the lamentable infirmiti^ of my na- 
ture, everything in me, my whole being, was a butt 
for the raillery of your execrable uncle and his 
execrable friends. And for myself, I could not 
even be silent; I must, O rabia! I must mingle 
my laugh with those I excited I Answer me ; 
do you believe that such humiliations demand 
the gratitude of any human creature? Do you 
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bdieve that they were not equal to the woes of 
the other slaves : incessant labor, the scorçhmg 
of the sun, the hron collar, and the scourge of 
the overseers ? Think you that they were not 
enough to produce in a man's heart a burning 
hatred, implacable and eternal, like the stigma of 
infamy which brands my breast? Alas! that for 
such lengthened sufferings my revenge was so 
short ! that I could" not have made my odious 
tyrant endure every torture which was renewed 
for me every moment of every day ! that he could 
not, before -his death, have known the bitterness 
of wounded pride, and felt what searing traces 
tears of infamy and rage leave upon a counte- 
nance which is condemned to perpetual grimace! 
Alas I it is hard, indeed, to have so long awaited 
the hour of veng^mce, and to finish it by one 
dagger stroke ! If he could only have kn<twn the 
hand that struck him ? But I was too impatient 
to Ijiear his last agony ; I stabbed him too soon ; 
he^ died without recognizing me, and my fury 
cheated my revenge ! . But this time it shall be 
more complete ! You see me clearly ; do you 
not? It is true that you must hardly recognize 
me under this new light which exhibits me to 
you. You have never seen me except under an 
appearance of joy and laughter ; now that nothing 
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Ibrbids my soul from appearing in my eyes, 
I ought not to resemble my former sel£ You 
know only my mask; behold my £icel' 

** It was horrible ! 

"'Monster/ I cried, 'you deceive yourselC 
There is still something . of the buffoon in the 
atrocity of your featiures and your heart' 

"'Speak not of atrocity/ interrupted Habi- 
brah. 'Think of the cruelty of your uncle • 

" * Wretch/ I replied, indignantly, ' if he was 
cruel, it was "because of you ! You complain of 
the lot of the unfortunate slaves ; but why then 
did you turn against your brothers the con- 
fidence which the weakness of your master 
placed in you? Why did you never attempt 
to influence him in their favor?' 

"*I would have been ashamed of it I pre- 
vent a' white from staining himself by an atro- 
city ! No, no ! I urged him on the contrary to 
increase the severity of the treatment of ^ his 
slaves in order to hasten the hour of revolt, and 
that the excess of oppression might lead at last 
to vengeance!. Seeming to injure my brethren 
I served them/ 

"I was struck dumb at so deeply plotted 
hatred. 

"'WeB,' continued Ae dwarf, 'do you think 
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now that I know how to plan and execute? 
What say you of the buffoon Habibrah? What 
say you of your uncle's fool ? ' 

"'Accomplish what you have begun so well,' 
I replied. ' Kill me, but make haste.' 

" He began to walk back and forth upon the 
rock rubbing his hands. 

"'But what if it does not please me to make 
]^te? What if I would enjoy your anguish at 
my leisiure? You see, Biassou owed me my 
portion of the booty of the last pillage. As 
soon as I saw you in the camp of the blacks I 
demanded your life only. He willingly 'gave it 
to me and now it is mine! I am amusing my- 
self with it. You will soon follow this cascade 
into that abyss, rest assured ; but I must first 
tell you, that having discovered the retreat where 
your wife is concealed, I have this day instiga- 
ted Biassou to bum the forest. The work is to 
be commenced now. Thus, your race^is ended. 
Your uncle fell by the steel ; you will perish 
by water; your Marie by fire!* 

"'Wretch! wretch!' I exclaimed. And I 
made a motion to throw myself upon him. He 
tiuned toward the negroes: 

"'Come, bind him! His hour approaches.' 

"Then the negroes silently began to bind me 
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with cords they had brought All at once I 
thought r heard the distant barkings of a dog ; 
but I took the noise for an illusion caused by 
the roaring of the -cascade. The negroes finished 
tying me and were pushing me toward the abyss 
in which I was to be engulfed. The dwarf, cross- 
ing his arms, gave me a look of triumphant joy. 
I raised my eyes toward the crevice to escape 
his horrid sight and to see the sky once more. » 
"At that moment a bark, deeper and clearer 
than bdbre, was heard. The enormous head of 
Rask passed through the opening. I started. 
The dwarf cried out, ^Make hostel* The blacks, 
who' had not noticed the barking, were preparing 
to launch mie into the midst of thie abyss — ; — . 



CHAPTER LIIL 

^'Comrades!' cried a voice of thunder. 

"Every one turned back ; it was Bug-JargaL 
He was standing on the edge of the crevice ; a 
red plume waved upon his head. 

"* Comrades/ hie repeated, 'stop!' 

"The blacks fell prostrate. He continued: 

"'I- am Bug-Jargal.' 

"The blacks heat their foreheads on the 
ground» uttering cries the import of which it 
was difficult to distinguish. * 

"'Unbind the prisoner/ cried the chief, 

"Here the dwarf seemed to wake 6rom the 
stupor into which this unexpeéled appearance had 
thrown him. Suddenly he seized tfie hands of 
the blacks who were just ready to cut my cords. 

"'How! What is this?' he exclaimed. 'Que 
quiere decir esoV Then raising his head toward 
Bug-Jargal, ' Chief of the Mome-Rouge, for what 
do you come here?' » 

"*I am come/ Bug-Jargal replied, *to com- 
mand my brethren.' 
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'''Indeed^' replied the dwar( with suppressed 
rage» 'they are blacks of the Mome-Rouge But 
by what right,' added he, raising his voice, 'do 
you dispose of my prisoner!' 

'' The chief replied : ' I am Bug-JargaL' 

''The blacks beat their foreheads against the 
ground. 

" ' Bug-Jargal,' continued Habibrah, ' cannot undo 
what Biassou has done. , This white was given 
me by Biassou. I wish him to die; he will die.' 

" ' Vosottvs! said he to the blacks. ' Obey I 
throw him into the abyss.' 

" At the obi's potent voice the blacks arose and 
advanced toward me. I thought it was all over. 

" ' Unbind the prisoner,' cried Bug-JargaL Then 
he gave a volley of imprecations and threats. In 
a twinkling I was free. My surprise equaled the 
rage of the obL He attempted to fling himself 
upon me; the blacks stopped him. 

" ' Demoni&s / rabia I infiemo de mi cJma i 
What, wretches, you refuse to obey me, you dis- 
own mi vos f Why did I waste el tiempo in 
listening to este maldicho ! I ought to have 
thrown him instantly to the fishes del baratrol 
I have so wished îmy revenge complete that I 
lose it O rabia de Satan ! Escuchate vosotros ! 
If you do not obey me; if you do not hurl this ' 
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accursed white into the torrent, I will curse you ! 
Your hair shall become white ; musquitos and 
gnats shall devour you alive ; your legs and arms 
shall bend like reeds ; your breath shall bum 
your throats like hot sand ; you shall soon die, 
and your souls shall be condemned forever to 
turn the wheels of a mill as large as a moun- 
tain in the moon, where it is very cold.' 

"This scene had a strange effeft upon me. 
Alone of my race, in that dark damp cavern, 
surrounded by negroes, like so many demons, 
suspended, as it were, over the brink of this 
bottomless pit, now threatened by this hideous 
dwarf, this misshapen sorcerer, whose parti-colored 
dress and pointed mitre were scarcely discernible 
in the pallid light ; and now protefted by the 
gigantic black, who appeared at the only point 
where the heavens could be seen, it seemed as if 
I were at the gates of hell, awaiting the destruc- 
tion or the salvation of my soul, and witnessing 
a stubborn struggle between my good angel and 
my evil genius. 

"The blacks seemed terrified by the maledic- 
tions of the obi. He sought to profit by their 
indecision, and he cried out: 

"'I desire that the white die. He shall die.* 

" Bug-Jargal replied gravely : * He shall live ! 
13 
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I am Bug-JargaL My father was a king in the 
country of Kakongo, and administered justice 
before his gate.' 

"The blacks again fell prostrate. The chief 
continued : 

"'Brothers! Go, tell Biassou not to display 
upon the mountain the black flag which is to 
announce to the whites the death of this cap- 
tive, for this captive has saved Bug-Jargal's life, 
and Bug-Jargal wishes him to live/ 

"They rose again. Bug-Jargal flung his red 
plume into the midst of them. The chief of the 
detachment crossed his arms over his breast, 
and reverently took up the plume; they then 
departed without uttering a word. The obi dis- 
appeared with them in the shades of the sub- 
terraneous path. 

"I will not endeavor, gentlemen, to depift to 
you the situation in which I found myself. I 
fixed my moist eyes on Pierrot, who, upon his 
part, watched me with a singular expression of 
gratitude and pride. 

" ' God be praised,' said he at last, * all is saved. 
Brother, return by the path you came.. You will 
find me in the valley.' 

"He made me a signal with his hand and 
went away. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

''Eager to reach the rendezvous, and to learn 
by what marvellous good fortune my savior had 
been led back so opportunely, I prepared to leave 
the terrible cavern. 

" New dangers, however, were in store for me. 
Just as I was dire<5ting my steps toward the 
subterranean gallery, an unforeseen obstacle barred 
the way. It was Habibrah again. The spiteful 
obi had not followed the negroes, as I had thought ; 
he had concealed himself behind a pile of rocks, 
awaiting a moment more favorable to his ven- 
geance. That moment had come. 

"The dwarf appeared suddenly, grinning. I 
was alone and unarmed. A dagger, the same 
which he used for a crucifix, glistened in his 
hand. At this sight I involuntarily recoiled. 

"'Ha! hal maldicho! So you thought to es- 
cape me! But the fool is less a fool than you. 
I have got you, and this time I will not make 
you wait. Nor shall your friend Bug-Jargal wait 
in vain* You shall go to the «ndervous in the 
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valley, but the waters of this torrent shall take 
yoli there.' 

''So saying he rushed at me with uplifted 
^ dagger. 

"'Monster!* said J, drawing back over the 
table rock, 'hitherto you have been only an exe- 
cutioner, now you are an assassin!' - 

"'Revengé!' he replied, gnashing his teeth. 

"At that moment I was on the brink of the 
precipice; he dashed eagerly upon me to push 
me over by a stroke of hiâ dagger. I dodged 
aside. His foot slipped upon the slippery moss 
with which the moist rocks are covered ; he roll- 
ed down the slope that had been rounded by the 
waters. 

"'A thousand demons!' cried he, roaring with 
rage ; he had fallen into the abyss. 

"I have told you that a root of the old tree 
protruded from the clefts of the granite a little 
beneath the edge. The dwarf hit it in his fall ; 
his spangled skirt became entangled in the knots 
of the stump, and seizing upopi this forlorn hope 
he clung to it with amazing energy. His pointed 
cap fell from his head ; he had to drop his dag- 
ger, and this assassin's weapon and the buffoon's 
tinkling gorra disappeared together, striking 
against each other in the depths of the cataraâ. 
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"Habibrah, suspended over this horrible abyss, 
tried at first to get back upon the table rock; 
but his little arms coiijd not reach the crest of 
the slope, and his nails were soon worn off in 
powerless efforts to hold by the viscous surface 
of the rock, which sloped down into the dark 
abyss. He howled with rage. 

"The least effort on my part would have been 
sufficient to hurl Tiim headlong ; but it would 
have been cov^ardly, and I did not dream of it 
for ar moment This moderation struck him. 
Thanking heaven for the salvation which had 
been so unexpectedly sent to me, I had decided 
to abandon him to his fate, and I was about to 
leave the subterranean hall, when all at once I 
heard the voice of the dwarf rise out of the 
abyss in suppliant and mournful tones. 

"'Master!' cried he, 'master, do not go away, 
mercy! In the name of the bon GiUy leave not 
a human creature, whom yoh can save, to die 
impenitent and guilty. Alas ! my strengh is fail- 
ing me ; the branch slips and bends in my 
hands, the weight of my *body is dragging me 
down ; I must let go of it, or it will break — 
Alas ! master, this frightful gulf is boiling below 
me. Nombre santo de Dios ! Will* you have no 
pity on your poor buffoon? He is very guilty, 



but wQl you not show him that twewhites are 
better than the mulattoes, the mast^s than th^r 
slaves?' j 

" I had returned to the edge of 1 the precipice 
almost persuaded, and the glimmer Of light which 
came down from the crevice, exhibited upon the 
loathsome features of the dwarf ail expression 
I had never seen on it before ; one of prayer 
and agony. 

" ' SeHor Leopold/ he continued, encofiraged by 
this indication of pity, 4s it true that a^ human 
being can see his neighbor ii\ such a horrible 
position, be able to help him and not dp it ? 
Alas, reach me your hand, master { I'» need but 
little aid to save me. What i^.all things to me, 
is so little for you! Draw me up to you for 
God's sake. My gratitude shall equal my crimes.' 

"I interrupted him: 'Wretch, recall not their 
memory.' 

"'It is to detest them, master!* continued he. 
*Oh, be more generous than I! Oh heaven! 
Oh heaven! I am failing, I am falling! Ayd^- 
dichado ! The handl — your hand ! Give me 
your hand ! in the name of the mother who bore 
you ! * ^ 

" I cannot describe to you how lamentable was 
his voice with terror and with suffering. I forgot 
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alL He was no longer an enemy, a traitor, an 
assassin; he was only an unfortunate whom a 
slight effort on my part could rescue from a 
frightful death. He implored me so piteously! 
Any word, any reproach .would have been use- 
less and ridiculous ; the need of assistance 
seemed urgent I bent down, and kneçling on 
the edge, with one of my hands against the tnmk 
of the tree, the root of which sustained the im- 
happy Habibrah, I gave him the other. As 
soon as it came within his reach, he seized it by 
both hands with amazing strength, and so far from 
aiding in the upward movement which I sought 
to give him, I felt that he was trying to drag 
me down with him into the abyss. Had not the 
trunk of the tr^e afforded me such firm sup- 
port, I should have been drawn inevitably over 
the brink by the violent and unexpeéled shock 
which the wretch gave me. 

"'Villain!' I exclaimed, 'what are you doing?' 
'"Revenge!' he replied, with a burst of infernal 
laughter.* 

"'Ah, I have got you at last! Imbecile! you 
have betrayed yourself! I have got you! You 
were saved ; I was lost ; and now you come vol- 
untarily back into the jaws of the alligator, be- 
cause he groaned after he had roared ! I am 
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content, for my death is a revenge. You are 
caught in the snare, amigo, and I shall have 
a human companion among the fishes of the 
kke/ 

"'Ah/ traitor!' said I, struggling, 'this is your 
recompense for my willingness to rescue you 
from danger!' 

"'Yes,' he replied; 'I know I could save 
myself with you, but I prefer that you should 
perish with me. I prefer your death to my life. 
Come t' 

"At the same time his brown and callous 
hands clutched mine with wonderful force; his 
eyes flashed, his lips foamed;' his strength, 
the loss of which he was a moment before so 
grievously deploring, returned to him intensified 
by rage and vengeance; his feet were braced 
like two levers against the perpendicular faca-of 
the rock, and he bounded like a tiger upon the 
root, which, entangled in* his dress, sustained 
him in spite of himself; for he tried to break 
it so as to fall with all his weight on me, and 
drag me down more quickly. Several times he 
interrupted the hideous laugh which his mon- 
strous countenance displayed, in order to bite 
the root savagely. You would have said it was 
the horrible demon of this cavern seeking to 
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drag h» prey down into' his -palace of darkness 
and abysses. ^ 

** JFortunately one of my knees had caught in a 
crack of the rock ; my arm was partially held by 
the tree which supported me, and I struggled 
against the efforts of the dwarf with all the en- 
ergy which the instinél of self-preservation can 
give in such a moment. From time to time I 
raised my breast with difficulty, and called out 
with all my strength, Bug-yargal! But the roar 
of the cascade, and the distance, left me very 
little hope that he could hear my voice. 

"Meantime, the dwarf, who had not expefted 
so great resistance, redoubled his furious efforts. 
I began to lose my strength, though this strug- 
gle lasted much less time than I have taken to 
recount it. An unendurable pain paralyzed my 
arm ; my sight began to grow dim ; livid and 
confused glimmers played before my eyes ; a 
buzzing filled my ears. I heard the root crack 
as it began to break, and the monster laugh as 
he was ready to fall, and it seemed to me that 
the howling abyss was approaching me. 
, "Before abandoning myself to exhaustion and 
despair, I made a final effort. I coUeéled all my 
waning strength, and cried once more, Bug-yar- 
gall A bark answered me. 

.13* ;-- • 
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'' I recognized Rask ; I turned my head. Bug- 
Jargal and his dog were at the edge of the 
crevice. I know not whether he had heard my 
voice or whether his anxiety had brought him 
back. He saw my danger. 

"'Jiold fast!' cried he. 

" Habibrah, fearing my rescue, cried to me from 
below, foaming with fury : * Come now ! Come ! ' 

"And he colleéled for a final effort the rem- 
nant of his supernatural strength. Just then 
my exhausted arm lost its grasp upon the tree. 
It was all over with me, when I felt that I was 
seized from behind ; it was Rask ! 

"At a signal from his master he had leaped 
from the crevice down, upon the table rock, and 
his jaws held me firmly by the skirts 6f my coat. 
Habibrah had spent all his strength in his last 
effort; I summoned up mine again to withdraw 
my hand from him. His stiff and swollen fin- 
gers were at last compelled to let me go; the 
root, which had been cracking so long, broke un- 
der" his weight, and while Rask pulled me back- 
ward by main strength, the wretched dwarf was 
engulfed in the foam of the dark cascade, throw- 
ing up at me a curse which I did not hear, and 
which fell back with him into the abyss. 

"Such was the end of my uncle's liuflfooiB^, 



CHAPTER LV. 

"This fearful scene, this demonûCc struggle, 
its terrible denouement, overwhelmed me. I was 
almost powerless and senseless. The voice of 
Bug-Jargal recalled me to life. 

"'Brother/ he cried, 'make haste to leave 
this spot! The sun will set in half an hour. 
I will await you below. Follow Rask.* 

"His friendly words at once restored to me 
hope, strength and courage. I arose. The dog 
bounded rapidly into the subterranean path. 
I followed him. His bark guided me through the 
darkness. After a few moments I saw day-light 
again before me; at length we reached the 
exit and I breathed freely. As I went out of 
tlît black and humid archway^ I recalled the 
prediâion of the dwarf at the moment we en- 
tered it: 'But one of ns two will retrace this 
path/ His expeélatiôn had been deceived but 
his prophecy had been fidfilled. 
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CHAPTER LVL 

. "On reaching the valley I found Bug-JargaL 
I threw myself into his arms unable to speak 
though I had a thousand questions to ask him. 
• '/'* Listen/ said he, 'your wife, my sister, is in 
safety. I have taken her to the camp of. the 
whites, to one of your relatives who commands 
the advance guard. I was anxious to surrender 
myself a prisoner lest they should sacrifice in 
my stead the ten hostages who answer for me. 
Your relative told me- to escape and endeavor to 
prevent your death, as the ten blacks would 
only be executed if you were, which Biassou 
was to announce by displaying a black flag 
upon the highest of our mountains. Then I 
hurried to you, Rask guided me, and I arrived 
in time, thank heaven. You will live, and I 
also.* 

^He held out his hand and added: 'Brother, 
are you happy?* 

"I clasped him again in my arms; I conjured 
him npt to le^ye mCi to stay, live with me 
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among the whites : 'I promised him a position in 
the Colonial army. He interrupted me sharply ; 

"'Brother, did I ever propose to you to en- 
roll yourself in my band?' 

"I was silent; I felt that I was wrong. He 
added pleasantly: 

"'Come, let us hasten to see and reassure 
your wife/ 

"This proposition echoed the urgent demand 
of my heart; I arose intoxicated with happiness ; 
we set out. The black knew the way ; he 
walked before me ; Rask followed us ! " 

Here D*Auvemey stopped and looked gloomily 
about him. Grçat drops of sweat rolled down 
his forehead. He covered his face with his 
hand. Rask watched him with a restless look. 

"Yes, this is the way you used to watch 
me," he murmured. 

A moment afterward he arose violently agi- 
tated and left the tent. The Sergeant and the 
dog followed him*. 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

"I'll wager," exclaimed Henri, "that we are 
drawing near the catastrophe. I shall be very- 
much vexed if anything happens to £ug-Jargal ; 
he was a £âunous man!" 

Paschal took from his lips the mouth of his 
osier-covered bottle, as he added: 

"I would give a dozen baskets of port to 
see the cocoa-nut shell he drained at a draught" 

Alfred, who was musing to the sound of a 
guitar, stopped and begged Lieutenant Henri to 
tie up his tags. 

"This negro," added he, "interests me very- 
much. Only I have not yet dared to ask D'Au- 
vemey if he knew also the air of la Hermosa 
Padillar 

"Biassou is much more remarkable," continued 
Paschal ; " his tarry wine could not have been 
much, but at least he knew what a Frenchman 
is. Had I been his prisoner I would have let 
my mustache grow, so that he might lend me a 
few dollars on it, as the city of Goa did to the 
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Portuguese Captain. I assure you, my creditors 
are even more pitiless than Biassou/' 

"By the way, Captain, there are four louis I 
owe you," exclaimed Henri, throwing his purse to 
PaschaL 

The Captain looked with astonished eyes at 
his generous debtor, who might more justly have 
been termed hjs creditor. Henri hastily resumed: 
."Come, gentlemen; what think you so far 
of the story the Captain is telling us? the tale 
our Captain has rehearsed?" 

"Upon my word," said Alfred, "I have not 
listened very attentively, but I confess I should 
have expeéied something more interesting from 
those dreamy lips of D'Auvemey. And then there 
is a ballad in prose, and I do not like ballads in 
prose; what air can we sing it to? Finally, the 
story of Bug-Jargal wearies me; it is too long." 

"You are right," said the aide-de-camp Pas- 
chal, " it is too long. If I had not had my pipe 
and my flask by my side I should have 
passed a bad night Notice, besides, how many 
absurdities it contains. How can we believe, 
for example, that that little baboon of a sor- 
cerer, that what's his name! — Hudibrast how 
can we believe that he would be willing to 
drown himself in order to drown his enemy " 
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Henri interrupted him with a smile. " In 
water especially! Is not that so, Captain Pas- 
chal ? For my part, what sunused me most dur- 
ing this recital of D'Auvemey, was to see his 
lame dog raise his head every time he pro- 
nounced the name of ,Bug-Jargal." 

"And in that," Paschal interrupted, "he did 
just the opposite of what I have «een the good 
old women of Celadas do, when the priest 
uttered the name of Jesus ; I was going into 
the church with a dozen cuirassiers " 

The sound of thé sentinel's musket announced 
that D'Auvemey was returning. All were silent 
He walked backward and forward for some time 
with his arms folded and in silence. 

Old Thaddeus, who had sat down again in a 
comer, secretly watched him, and endeavored 
to seem to be engaged caressing Rask so that 
the Captain might not perceive his embarrass- 
ment. 

At length D'Auvemey continued: 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

"Rask followed us. The highest cliff of the 
valley was no longer illumined by the sun; sud- 
denly a gleam was seen and passed away. 

"The black shuddered; he pressed my hand 
wamingly. 

" ' Listen/ said he. 

"A low sound, like the discharge of a piece of 
artillery, was then heard in the valleys, prolonged 
by echo after echo. 

" ' It is the signal,' said the negro in a gloomy 
voice. He continued: 'That is a cannon shot, 
is it not?* 

"I nodded affirmatively. 

"At two bounds he reached a lofty crag. I 
followed him. He crossed his arms and began 
to smile sadly. 

' "'Do you see?* said he to me. 
. "I looked in the direftion he indicated, and I 
saw the peak he had shown me at the time of 
my interview with Marie, the only one upon 
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which the sun was still shining, surmounted by 
a huge black flag." 

Here D'Auvemey paused. 

''I have since learned that Biassou, in his 
Jiaste to depart, and believing me dead, had dis- 
played the standard before the return of the de- 
tachment which was to execute me. 

*' Bug-Jargal was still standing there with his 
arms crossed, gazing at the terrible flag. Sud* 
denly he turned quickly zpA, took a few steps, 
as if to descend the rock. 

"'Oh, God! oh God! My poor companions!' 
He returned to me. 'Did you hear the cannon?' 
he asked. 

"I made no answer. 

"'Well, brother, it was the signal They are 
leading them out now.' 

"His head fell upon his breast He again ap- 
proached me. 

"'Go and find your wife, brother; Rask will 
lead you.' 

"He whistled an African air; the dog wagged 
his tail and seemed anxious to go toward a cer- 
tain point in the valley. Bug-Jargal seized my 
hand and endeavored to smile, but his smile was 
convulsive. 

" ' Farewell,' cried he with a firm voice, and he 
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disappeared beneath the tufts of trees which sur- 
is 
rounded us. 

"I was petrified. The little I comprehended 
of what had happened^ suggested all manner of 
ili$.&^ Rask, seeing* his master disappear, advanced 
to the edge of the rock and began to shake his 
head with a plaintive howl. He returned with 
fellen tail ; his large eyes were moist ; he looked 
at me restlessly, then he returned toward the 
spot where his master had disappeared and barked 
several times. I understood him; I had the 
same fears as he. I walked *a few steps by his 
side, then «he darted ofiF like an arrow, following 
the track of Bug-Jargal ; I* should soon have lost 
sight of him, though I too ran with all my 
strength, Hfed he not, from time to time, halted 
to give me an opportunity to come up with him. 
In this way we traversed^ sev^fal valleys, we 
crossed hills covered with thick wood. At 
length 'I- 

The voice of D'Auvemey ceased. The gloom 
of despair seemed to settle over all his fea- 
tures; he could hardly articulate these words: 

" Go on, Thaddeus, for I have no more strength 
than an old woman." 

The old Sergeant was no less agitated than 
his Captain; he began, however, to obey. 
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" By your leave ^ since you desire it, Cap- 
tain. I must tell you, officers, that although 
Bug-Jargal, otherwise called Pierrot, was a noble 
negro, very aflfeftionate, very strong, very bold, 
and the first brave of the land, after you, if you 
please. Captain, I was none the less incensed 
against him, for which I shall never forgive my- 
self, though my Captain has pardoned me. So 
that. Captain, after learning that your death was 
fixed for the evening of the second day, I got 
into a fit of rage against this poor man, and it 
was with an infernal pleasure that I annoimced 
to him that either he or ten of his compsuiions 
should keep you company, and should be shot, 
as we say, by way of reprisal. At this an- 
nouncement he manifested nothing, except that 
an hour afterward he escaped by making a 
large hole ^" 

D' Auvemey made a ^ gesture of impatience. 
Thaddeus proceeded : 

" Yes ! When we saw the great black flag 
upon the mountain, as he had not returned, 
which astonished us, by your leave, officers, we 
took, the discharge of the cannon for the signal, 
and I was commanded to conduél the ten negroes 
to the place of execution, called the Great Devil's 
Mouth, distant firom the camp about Well, 
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what matters that! When we got there, you 
understand, gentlemen, that it was not to g»ve 
them a chance to escape. I had them bound ^ 
usual, and I was arranging my Pl^^-'-- J"^* 
then I saw the grand negtb come m from the 
forest My arms 'dropped by my sides. He 
came up to me all breathless. 

«.I am in time.' said he. 'Good day. Thad- 

*^^« No gentlemen, that was all he said, and off 
he -went to release his compatriots. I was there 
lyself dumb with astonishment. Then, by you 
lelve. Captain: there began a great stnjggle of 
g"ne;osity between the blacks and himself, which 
Light well have lasted a little longer - No 
„.atter! y.s. I blame myself for i^ it was ^ 
who stopped it. He took the place of the blacks. 
•Tust then his big dog-poor Rask!-he came 
and seized me by the throat. Me might well 
■have held on a few moments longer. But Pier- 
rot made a signal, and the poor dog released 
e- Bug-Jargal could not, however, prevent him 
fro4 going and lying down at his feet Then 

I thought you dead. Captain I was en- 

raged-'- I cried " 

The Sergeant raised his hand and looked at the 
Captain, but could not articulate the fatal word- 
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"Bug-Jargal fell. A ball shattered the paw of 
his dog. From that time, officers," (and the Ser- 
geant shook his head sadly,) ''from that time he 
has been lame. I heard groans in the neighbor- 
ing wood. I searched ; it was yon, Captain ; . a 
ball had struck you just as you were coming to 
save the noble negro. Yes, Captain, you were 
groaning, but it was for him. Bug-Jargal was 
dead! You, Captain, were carried to the camp. 
You. were less dangerously wounded than he, for 
you recovered, thanks to the good care of 
Madame Marie." 

The Sergeant ceased. D'Auvemey, in a 
solemn and painful tone, repeated : 

"Bug-Jargal was dead." 

Thaddeus bowed his head. "Yes," said he, 
" and he left me to live, and it was I .who killed 
him." 



The End of Bug-Jargau 




NOTE. 

As KBADERS generally haye a habit of demanding final infonnadon as to the 
&te of each of the personages in whom it has been attempted to interest them» re- 
searches have been made with a view to gratify this habit as to the ultimate fiite 
of Captain Leopold D*Aavemey, his Seigeant and his dog. The reader, periiaps, 
recolleâs that the glo(»ny melancholy of the Captain proceeded from two causes, 
the death of Bi^-Jaigal, or Pierrot, and the loss of his dear Marie, who was 
rescued from the conflagration of Fort Galifet only to perish soon afterward in 
the first conflagration of the Cape. As to the Captain himself thus much has 
been discovered in regard to him: 

On the day after a great battle, gained by the troops of the French Republic 

over the army of Europe, Major-General M , who had the chief command, 

was in his tent alone, making up fix>m the notes of his chief of staff the report 
which was to be sent to the National Convention of the viéloiy of the previous 
day. An aide-de-camp came in to announce that the Representative of the people 
commissioned to accompany the army, would speak with him. The General 
abhorred these ambassadors in red cs^», whom The Mountain sent into camps 
to degrade and decimate them : official informers, deputed by executioners to play 
the spy upon glory. However, it would have been dangerous to refiise to see one 
of them, especially after a vi<5tory. The bloody idol of those days was fimd of 
illustrious victims ; and the sacrificial priests of the Place de la Révolution were 
exultant when by the same stroke they could cut off a head and a crown, were it 
only one of thorns, like that of Louis XVI, of flowers,, like those of the maidens of 
Verdun, or of laurels, like those of Custine and André Chénier. The General, * 
therefore, ordered that the Representative be introduced. 

After a few ambiguous and guarded felidtatioas upon the recent triumph of the 
Republican arms, the Representative, a^proadiing the General, said in an under- 
tone: 

*' That is not all, Gtizen General ; it is not enough to cooquor our enemies 
abroad, we must also exterminate our enemies at home." 

*' What do you mean. Citizen Representative?" replied the astcmished GeneraL 

"There is in your army," continued the Commissioner of the Conventi<m, mys- 
teriously, *' a Captain, Leopold D' Auvemey by name ; he serves in the thuty- 
aecond demi-brigade. General, do you know him ? " 

"Yes, indeed I do," answered the GeneraL '* I have jnst been reading a report 
of the Adjutant-General commanding the thirty-second demi-brigade, which refers 
to him. In him the thirty-second had an excellent Captain." 

*' What, Citizen General I" said the Representative proudly. *' Have you as- 
signed him another grade ? " 

*' I win not conceal the feet. Citizen Representative, that soch was really my 
intention **. 

Here the Commisuoner intermpted the General fiercely : " Viaory blinds you. 

General M 1 Take care what you do and what you say. If you warm in 

your bosom those serpents who are the enemies of the people, tremble lest the 
people crush you when they crush the serpents. This Leopold D* Auvemey is 
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an arifttocnu, a oouiittfi«Tolutiootst, a royalist, a Feuillant, a Giroodlst t VvStiâc 
Jintioe demand» him. He must be delivered to me 'ibrthwitjL*' 

The General replied coldly : " I cannot" 

*' What 1 you cannot I " continued the Representative, with redoubled i^e. 

** Are you ignorant, General M , that there is no unlimited power here bat 

mine ? The Republic commands you, and you cannot I Listen to me : I will, ont 
of condescension in consequence of your success, read you the note which has been 
given me in regard to this D'Auvemey, and which I must return with his body to 
the public accuser. It is extraâed from a lut of names, which you would noClbroe 
me lo end with yours. Listen : ' Leopold Auvb»nby (ci-devant x>b), captain in 

* the thirty-second demi-brigade, convi<5led, primo^ of having related in a oonven- 
*ticle of consfHrators a fiâitious counter-revolutionary story, tending to ridicule the 
' principles of equality and liberty, and to exalt the ancient superstitions known 

* under the names of royalty and rtligùm, ; conviâed, secundo^ of having emfdoyed 
' expressions condemned by all good sans-culetUs to charaéterize divers memora- 
' ble events, especially the enfranchisement of the late blacks <^ San Domingo ; 
'conviéted, tertio^ of having always used the word monsieur in his story, and 
'never the word citiatn; finally, quartOy of having, by the story aforesaid, con- 
' spired for the overthrow of the Republic, in favor of the &£Uon of the Girondists 
' and Brissotists. He deserves death 1 ' Well I General, what do you say to that ? 
Wni you still protêt this traitor I Will you hesitate to deliver up this enemy of 
the country to punishment ? " 

"This enemy of the country," replied the General with dignity, "has sacrificed 
his life to her. To the extraft from your report I will reply by an extraâ fnyn 
mine ; listen in turn : ' Leopold D' Auvbrnev, captain in the thirty-second demi- 
/ brigade, decided the late viétory which our arm^ has obta'ned. A formidable 

* redoubt had been thrown up by the allies ; it was the l^y of the battle ; it must 
'be carried. The death of the brave who should first attack it, was certain. 
' Captain D' Auvemey sacrificed himself; he took the redoubt, was killed, and we 

* conquered. Sergeant Thaddeus, of the thirty-second, and a dog were found dead 
'beside him. We propose to the National Convention to decree that Captain 

* Leopold D* Auvemey has deserved well of his country.* You see, Representa- 
tive," continued the General quietly, " the difference between our messages ; we 
are both, each in our own way, sending a list to the Conventiot The same name 
is found in the two lists. You send it in as the name of a traitor, I as that of a 
hero ; you devote him to ignortiny, I to glory ; you ereél a scafibld, I a trophy ; 
each plays hb part. It is fortunate, however, that this brave man has escaped 
your tortures in battle. Thanks be to God, he whom you would have put to death 
is dead I He did not wait for you." 

The Commissioner, enraged to see his conspiracy vanish with his conspirator, 
muttered betweeû his teeth : " Dead ? What a pity 1 " 

The General heard him, and exclaimed indignantly : "You have one resort left. 
Citizen Representative of the people. Go, seek out the body of Captain D'Auver- 
ney among the ruins of the redoubt. Who knows? The enemy's balls may per- 
haps have spared the head of the corpse for the national guillotine I " 
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